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THE DIMINISHING BANK CIRCULATION. 


Another call for bonds intensifies the inquiry, what shall the 
banks do for a basis whereon to issue notes? Every call narrows 
the present basis, and the banks are unwilling to buy the fours 
and the four and a-halfs to supply the vacancy caused by the con- 
tinued payment of the threes. For a long time the banks have 
made only a few purchases of bonds belonging to either of these 
classes. There is a strong objection to buying any bond bearing a 
large premium, because there is danger of some event happening 
whereby the premium will vanish. Much as the change would be 
regretted it would seem, therefore that the bank-note circulation 
must be contracted unless the Government can afford some relief 
to the banks. : 

One remedy proposed is to so amend the law as to permit the 
substitution of municipal bonds for those now required. But the 
difficulty is, the kind of municipal bonds which could be properly 
used for that purpose bear too high a premium for the banks to 
purchase. In other words, the same difficulty which perplexes the 
banks with respect to purchasing the National bonds apply to 
these. Besides, if the banks were permitted to buy them the price 
would advance still higher. Again, such bonds would be subject 
to local taxation. These objections are fatal to the substitution of 
municipal bonds, and equally so of railroads or any other bonds 
constituting a first-class security, such as banks ought to have. 
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Two things, therefore, seem to be clear: first, that the banks 
cannot afford, for several reasons, to buy either the fours or the 
four and a-halfs at the present prices; and secondly, that no re- 
lief can be afforded by permitting them to invest in other securi- 
ties which would be sound enough to form a basis for bank-note 
circulation. 

The remedy which finds the most favor with the banks is the 
issue of a new bond bearing a low rate of interest and running 
for a long period. But it is evident enough that those who pro- 
pose this remedy do not consider all the difficulties. Such a bond 
must have the sanction of Congress, and what that body thinks 
and wishes about things are not duly considered by those who 
seem to imagine that if the banks can only work out some plan 
Congress is quite sure to adopt it. This is a very. illusive way of 
regarding the matter. The Washington correspondent of Bradstreet's 
wrote a letter recently to that journal, a portion of which is worth 
laying before our readers: 

The following facts are to be considered by the friends of the 
National banking system in the inevitable discussion of bank mat- 
ters in Congress the coming winter: 

National banks will not be able to continue their circulation at 
profit after the premium on the four per cents. reaches 125. : 

Unless some other security is provided National bank circulation 
will be extinguished with the public debt. 

The majority of the next House will not be of the opinion that 
the chief function of the Government is to provide a cheap income- 
bearing investment as a security for bank circulation. 

There will be vigorous opposition to any proposition to make 
the National debt permanent by providing a long, low bond in 
order that the banks may continue their circulation at a profit. 

The extinguishment of the National debt is popular; the National 
banking system is not so popular. 

The National Legislature will not be likely to authorize a new 
ong bond for the benefit of the banks. ; 

hese are a few of the political realities which will have to be 
considered in connection with this question. 

This information comes from one who has carefully studied the 
situation. The bankers have two questions before them: first, what 
do they want? and, secondly, what can they get? We fear that too 
many of them ignore the latter question. Yet it is not less im- . 
portant than the former. The remedy which the banks must seek 
to find is, what plan can be accepted by them which Congress is 
likely to adopt? When seeking for such a remedy the banks evi- 
dently should have less faith in the authorizing of a new bond, 
such an one as they want, than they have now. It is among the 
possibilities, but not the probabilities. When it is remembered that 
the National banking system was instituted by the Republican 
party and has been maintained by them, that the other party have 
never concealed their opposition to it, and that they have the ma- 
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jority in the next Congress, what reason has the banks for sup- 
posing that any legislation can be had favorable to their interests? 

We wish we could take a more hopeful view of the situation, 
but we cannot. It is better to look at things squarely, and not 
seek to evade the worst. The banks can gain nothing by deceiv- 
ing themselves. 

Elsewhere will be found a plan proposed by Mr. St. John, the 
President of the Mercantile National Bank of New York, which has 
received the approval of bankers. It is worth careful study. It is 
simple, practical, and would doubtless accomplish all that it aims 
to do. But it does not profess to be anything more than a tem- 
porary remedy, and if that were adopted, something further is still 
needed. 

Another remedy proposed is to return to State systems; but the 
difficulty is not solved by taking this step. Securitities would be 
required for circulation under those systems, and if sound bonds 
were purchased a State bank would be obliged to pay just as much 
.for them as a National bank. 

One point worth considering, perhaps, is whether excessive secur- 
ity is not required at present; whether, if banks were permitted to 
issue notes for the full amount of the bonds, and within ten or 
even five per cent. of the full premium, the security would not be 
sufficient. Possibly such a requirement would suffice, especially if it 
were the duty of the Comptroller to require the banks to increase 
their security or retire\their notes in the event of the decline of 
the premium. But, again, would Congress grant such relief? This 
question must always be asked in connection with the matter. It 
must be admitted that the more the subject is considered the 
greater seem to be the difficulties in the way of the banks main- 
taining their circulation. Perhaps a way will be opened, suddenly, 
but for that reason not less eagerly welcomed. 





UNLAWFUL CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS.—At the time of the failure of 
Cecil, Ward & Co., is was found that the Wall Street National Bank had 
certified checks for the firm to the amount of nearly $200,000. The in- 
dorsement was written by the Paying Teller, George P. Graff. With the 
view of testing the United States Statutes in such cases, United- States Dis- 
trict-Attorney Root laid the facts before the Grand Jury, and Graff was in- 
dicted. The law covering his case was passed July 12, 1882, and provides 
that, ‘‘ whoever shall certify to any check before the amount thereof shall 
have been regularly entered to the credit of the dealer upon the books of the 
Banking Association, shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor and shall on 
conviction be fined not more than $5000 or be imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both, in the discretion of the court.” The indictment charges 
Graff with certifying the firm’s checks when at the time Cecil, Ward & Co. 
did not have on deposit with the bank ‘‘an amount of money equal to the 
aggregate of the amounts specified in the checks.” Mr. Graff appeared before 
United States Commissioner Osborn on November Ig, and gave bail in the 
sum of $1000 to appear for trial in December. , 
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THE DECLINE IN STOCKS. 


The decline in railroad stocks during the last two years, though 
enormous, was not altogether unexpected. When a large amount of 
property earning nothing, and not likely to earn anything, is carried 
at a heavy expense, the time is sure to come when the owners will 
get tired and seek to relieve themselves of the burden. Of course, 
the holders of such property never buy with the view of holding it 
permanently unless they expect gains ultimately to accrue. Their ob- 
ject in buying is to sell again at a profit. They are by no means 
such patriots and benefactors as to buy for the sake of relieving other 
persons of a burden. They buy in order to become enriched, and 
not for a philanthropic purpose. When, therefore, the market turns 
and prices begin to sag, they are anxious to sell, and this has 
been the condition of the market with respect to the non-dividend : 
paying stocks for a long period. : 

Unfortunately, the diminution in the price of these stocks ex- 
tends to others of a different nature. The dividend-paying ones, 
though not suffering so much, have declined heavily and in many 
cases without reason. Doubtless, many of the dividend-paying 
stocks are worth far more than the price quoted for them to-day, 
while the others are dear at any price save in a few exceptional 
cases. | 

Investors who ‘are holding good stocks which are paid for 
ought not to be disturbed by present quotations. Perhaps they 
have not enough philosophy to look on calmly and see the values, 
as registered at the Stock Exchange, slip away; but they should be 
assured that the decline will sooner or later be regained. This has 
always been the case with respect to good stocks, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it will not happen again. The holders of 
such stocks, therefore, should not take them out of their tin boxes 
and begin fooling in the street. If they do they will be pretty 
sure to suffer by the business. Property is property, and if the 
world does not know it to-day the fact will be found out before 
long. The philosophy of patience is needful; it is especiatly worth 
cultivating just now, for it will certainly yield a handsome divi- 
dend. 

But with people who owe for their stocks the situation is changed. 
Every decline in values makes payment more difficult. After the 
depression of 1873 set in there were many owners of real estate 
who found the fifty-per-cent. margins on their land swept away and 
themselves bankrupt. Debt is a dangerous thing. The debtors in 
stocks ought to consider not only the future of the market, but 
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also their ability to hold their stocks in the event of a further de- 
cline in determining the question of selling or retaining them, 
Being differently situated from those who have paid for what they 
have they cannot weigh the probabilities of the future too carefully. 
One thing is certain; we cannot reasonably hope for brighter times 
very soon, or for any considerable advance in stocks or commodi- 
ties whereby debtors can more easily discharge their debts than 
they can now. 

The decline of the entire list to the present figures is most un- 
reasonable, and indicates the little sense and sagacity which prevail 
among many who deal in such property. It is probably true that 
the chief reason for the decline is the widespread and deep distrust 
in the management of railroad properties. The country has been 
prosperous, money has been plentiful and is now seeking safe invest- 
ment at lower rates than were ever before known, but how little 
of it is risked in the stock market? “This distrust on the part 
of the public,” said the Philadelphia Ledger several weeks ago, in 
discussing this question, “is attributable to three causes—First, the 
vast mass of new securities in excess of all value set afloat by 
syndicate operations in recent years; second, the extent to which 
the market has been ruled by operators, who have brought unlimited 
money and unscrupulous cunning to aid them in putting prices ‘up 
or down arbitrarily, as their schemes demanded; and, third, to the 
fact that railroad directors. and officers have too often managed 
the properties entrusted to them not in the interest of the stock- 
holders but to forward their personal speculations in the stocks of 
the roads. As to the first cause, it is known to everybody that 
hundreds of millions of stocks, income bonds and other securities 
have been issued by the promoters of railways and distributed with- 
out a dollar going into the treasury of the companies in return. 
These securities were then listed at the Exchange, so that quota- 
tions for them could be published and they could, by various du- 
bious devices, be worked off on confiding investors. We do not 
recall the stock of a single railroad, listed at the Exchange during 
the past ten years, to go back no further—which represents money 
paid into the treasury of the company.” 

Nothing is more discouraging at the present time than the fail- 
ure of the people to discriminate between sound stocks and worth- 
less ones. It is true that the inside of no railroad company is 
fully exposed to the public eye, yet the main facts eoncerning the 
railroad management of many companies can be easily ascertained, 
enough to convince those who wish to invest their surplus prudently 
where to put it. Why do not investors investigate? Why are 
they so timid and so easily moved by every wind that blows? They 
can find out in many cases, if they desire, without much trouble, 
yet there is a decided manifestation to let stocks, the good as well 
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as the bad, alone, and suffer money to lie idle or earn only an ex- 
ceedingly small profit. 

Perhaps there is less excuse for foreigners to abstain from pur- 
chasing, because it is not so easy for them to find out the con- 
dition of our railroads as ourselves. They may fear to ask others 
to investigate for them, and cannot do it very well directly. There 
seems to be no other reason why investors, and especially foreign 
ones, should keep out of the market, for at the prevailing prices 
the stocks of the best managed companies are very cheap? How 
long will this state of things continue ? 


ELASTIC MONEY. 


Before the Civil War, each state, acting independently for itself, 
was in the habit of chartering as many banks as it pleased, and 
giving them the power to issue circulating notes. Under that 
system it was, of course, impossible to fix any limit upon the ag- 
gregate bank-note issues of the country. But when the National 
banking system was established such a limit became _ practicable, 
and was fixed at $ 300,000,000. This limit was afterwards, in 1870, 
enlarged to $ 354,000,000. The Resumption Act, passed in 1875» 
removed entirely any limitation on the aggregate of bank notes, 
but the volume of them has since been stationary, or some- 
what declining, in consequence of the diminishing quantity and 
rising prices of Government bonds, upon which alone they can be 
issued. But it is historically certain that the late Secretary Chase, 
and the other founders of the National banking system, held to 
no such theory as that of a bank-note currency whose volume, un- 
restrained by law, should be left either to the discretion of the man- 
agers of banks or to the fluctuations of commerce. It is true that 
in 1875 the legal limit fixed by Mr. Chase and his financial co- 
workers was removed, but this was after experience had shown 
that there was an equivalent practical limit fixed by the funda- 
mental condition, upon which alone National-bank notes could be 
issued at all. What was done in 1875 does not, therefore, furnish 
any precedent or authority for any such proposition as an unlimited 
issue of National-bank notes, if the requirement of the deposit of 
Government bonds is abrogated, and if they can be put into cir- 
culation on the mere capital of banks, which can be expanded at 
the pleasure of those concerned in them, and which is also liable 
to be largely fictitious in spite of the best vigilance of those who 
frame and administer laws. And the law of 1875 does not, any more 
than the laws which preceded it, give any countenance to the 
theory that bank notes should alternately expand and contract in 
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response to what are called the demands of trade. Whatever elas- 
ticity the National bank-note circulation has had since 1875—and 
it has, in fact, had but little—has in no degree followed the vary- 
ing changes of the commercial movement, but has been governed 
solely by the varying profit to be made out of the use, at a fixed 
annual tax, of currency furnished upon the deposit of Government 
bonds. 

The theory of an elastic currency of bank notes, swelling and 
shrinking in response to the ups and downs of trade, and with no 
other regulation than the amount of good commercial paper offered 
for discount to bank managers, never prevailed in any part of Eu- 
rope, except Great Britain, and it was abandoned there in 1844, 
after a long experience of its intolerable mischiefs. While it was 
still a prevailing British system, it was naturally enough copied by 
the United States and by Canada, in which last country it now 
exists, and is the main cause of the unparalleled fluctuations of Ca- 
nadian trade, and of the frightful and rapidly recurring bankrupt- 
cies which disfigure it. 

When Adam Smith published his Wealth of Nations, in 1776, 
there had been no experiences of the effect of bank notes. He 
Saw that such notes, if issued by reliable parties, and if always ac- 
tually redeemed in coin on demand, must be as valuable in the 
market as coin; and he concluded that if a greater quantity of them 
was issued, than would, added to the coin still retained in use, be 
equal to the coin previously in use, the excess would be a super- 
fluous amount, incapable of employment as currency, and therefore 
certain to be returned for redemption by the issuers. To quote his 
own words: 

Many people would immediately perceive that they had more 
of the paper than was necessary for transacting their business, and 
as they could not send it abroad they would immediately demand 
payment of it from the banks. 


He failed to see what mankind have since learned, that although 
actually redeemable bank notes, issued by sound banks, must be 
equal in value to the coin in which they are redeemable, neither 
such notes, nor the coin itself, after the issue of such notes, can 
have a value so great as the coin possessed before the currency 
was enlarged by paper. He failed to see that the more bank notes 
were issued the higher prices would rise and the greater would be 
the volume of currency demanded by the wants of trade, so that 
no part of the paper would ever be incapable of use, and therefore 
be thrown back upon the issuers. 

In their testimony before the Bullion Committee, of 1810, the 
Directors of the Bank of England agreed in saying that they had 
always managed their note issues and discounts upon the principle 
of taking all the good commercial paper which was presented, on 
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the Adam Smith theory, that no more bank notes would be taken 
out, or kept out, than were wanted. The Bullion Committee, while 
they did not believe that this was a sound rule so long asthe bank 
remained in a state of suspension, believed that it would become a 
sound rule after it should resume coin payments. In 1819 neither 
of the committees of the two Houses of Parliament, in reporting 
measures for the resumption and maintenance of coin payments 
proposed any limitation of the issues of the bank, or any proportion 
between its issues and its metallic reserve, both agreeing that it was 
quite sufficient that it should make its loans upon sound commercial 
paper maturing within short dates. The Adam Smith theory still 
prevailed that the volume of the currency needed no other regula- 
tion than that the paper part of it should be kept equal by re- 
deemability to the coin part; that the channels of circulation would 
only hold as much money as would flow in them if the money con- 
sisted exclusively of coin; and that any paper which increased the 
amount of money beyond that point would return to the issuers for 
redemption. In short, the theory of an elastic currency respon- 
sive to the demands of trade, provided always that it was kept 
redeemable in coin, was the universally accepted and orthodox 
doctrine in Great Britain when the Bank of England resumed pay- 
ments in 1821. 

This is not a proper occasion for reciting the terrible experiences 
which the British people had during the next twenty years under 
an elastic bank-note currency. It is sufficient to say that in 1844 
the system was revolutionized from the foundation; that since then 
the British circulating paper, not representing coin, has been a fixed 
quantity; and that now, after forty years in experience, nobody in 
England proposes to return to an elastic paper, determined as to 
its quantity by the pressure for commercial discounts. It is to-day 
the thoroughly settled opinion of all accepted financial authorities 
in England, and indeed throughout Europe, that the fluctuating de- 
mands of trade are the worst possible measure of what the volume 
of a pape- money ought to be. 

Lord Overstone (Management of the Currency, 1840) gives, as 
one of the main causes of “the improper fluctuations in the amount 
of the paper currency of England,” the following: 

It is issued in the form of advances for commercial purposes. A 


rise of prices is, therefore, accompanied by an increase of issues, and 
a fall in prices by a diminution of issues. 

To the same effect, McCulloch, in his notes to an edition of 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, says: 

So long as any individual, or set of individuals, may usurp the 
royal prerogative and issue paper without let or hindrance, so long 
will it be issued in excess in periods when prices are rising and 
confidence high; and be suddenly withdrawn when prices are falling 
and confidence shaken. 
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As already noticed, it was not possible in this country until the 
Civil War had drawn after it, as one of its consequences, the sup- 
pression of State bank-note issues, to introduce any general system 
of regulating the volume of the bank-note currency. But the mis- 
chief of a currency regulated as to its quantity by the demand 
for commercial discounts, was pointed out in the United States 
quite as early and quite as clearly as in England. Mr. Crawford, 
Secretary of the Treasury (Report on the Currency, 1820), said: 

Every addition made to the currency by the issue of bank notes, 
changes the relation which previously existed between the volume 
of the currency and the amount of the commodities which are to 
be exchanged through its agency. Such an increase will be followed 
by a general rise in the value of all articles, especially of those 
which cannot be exported. 

Condy Raguet (Currency and Banking, 1839,) said: 

As soon as time has been afforded for’ that general rise in the 
prices of property and commodities, which is inseparable from in- 
creased issues of paper after it has become diffused throughout the 
circulation, the plenty disappears. It requires, at the new prices, the 
whole existing quantity of currency to circulate the commodities, 
which at the old prices were circulated by the original quantity, 
and a scarcity of money is just as likely to be felt. 

Amasa Walker (Sczence of Wealth, edition of 1874), says, of a 
bank-note currency issued on the demands of trade: 

The supply does not satisfy the demand—it excites it. Like an 
unnatural stimulus taken into the human system, it creates an in- 
creasing desire for more; and the more it is gratified, the more 
insatiable are its cravings. 

One reason for this is, that as the currency is expanded prices 
are raised correspondingly, and more currency is demanded to ef- 
fect the same exchanges. Thus, the demand for the issue of this 
kind of currency zs certain to be greatest when it ts already re- 
dundant. 

No currency’ can be conceived of, more tredcherous and more 
disastrous, more certain to expand when it ought to contract, and 
to contract when it ought to expand, and more completely nulli- 
fying all the benefits of the substantial equability of the supply 
by nature of gold and silver, than a currency of bank notes issued 
in correspondence with the demands of commerce. The existence of 
such a currency is a greater misfortune than war, pestilence, or famine. 
It makes no difference whether such a currency is issued by State 
banks or by National banks, and the mischief is not made sensibly 
less by provisions which effectually secure its safety in the sense of 
its solvency and redeemability. All the losses by the failure of 
banks issuing such a currency are utterly insignificant, trivial, and 
unworthy to be taken into account, in comparison with the ruin- 
ous effects of its expansions and contractions, which strike a deadly 
blow at all the springs of industry and all the sources of wealth. 
The present National banking system has been recently described 
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in a high financial quarter, as having furnished to the country “a 
sound and elastic currency,” which is imputing to it two qualities 
which cannot possibly‘exist together. The National-bank currency 
has undoubtedly been “sound,” but it is equally certain that it has 
not been “elastic,” the total quantity of it not having varied sens- 
ibly during the last decade. It has, in fact, been “sound,” precisely 
because it has not been “elastic.” If any scheme of introducing into 
it the feature of elasticity, in the sense of responsiveness to the de- 
mands of trade, is successful, it will be, in all the most import- 
ant and vital respects, as mischievous as was the currency of the 
State banks. 

If the present volume of National bank notes is now to under- 
gO a serious contraction, by reason of the calls of Government 
bonds and of the inability of Congress to agree upon any securi- 
ties to be substituted for such bonds, it will become necessary 
for the country to discuss and decide upon some new plan of 
regulating the volume of our paper money as a whole. It is im- 
possible to foresee all the features of the plan which will finally 
commend itself to the public judgment, but ‘we feel confident that 
the subjection of the volume of money to the fluctuating demands 
of the (so called) “wants of trade” will not be one of its fea- 
tures. To quote the apt words of a living American writer on 
finance: 


Governments can no more escape their responsibility in respect 
to the vital object of steadiness in the volume of money, by re- 
mitting its magnitude to the capricious chances and changes of 
prices and commerce, than navigators can escape responsibility for 
the ships, cargoes and passengers intrusted to their care, by turn- 
ing them over to the automatic ccntrol of the winds and waves. 


— - +. —_ -» 2s -- - ——_—-._ - 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AS A BASIS FOR CIRCULATION. 


Several suggestions have been made in the public journals within 
the past year, looking to an intervention of some kind by the Na- 
tional Government for the relief of indebted States and Munici- 
palities. The general idea of these suggestions is, that money can 
be borrowed very cheaply on the National credit, as compared 
with the rates which are paid on local debts, and that the Gov- 
ernment, either by substituting its own bonds for local bonds, or 
by becoming the guarantor of local bonds, could give a large re- 
lief to embarrassed localities by the mere reduction of their interest 
accounts. It is supposed that the Government could make itself 
secure by stipulating for a right to impose and collect taxes, if 
the localities concerned should fail to do their duty in that par- 
ticular. It is urged in some quarters that the scheme would be 
specially opportune at this time, inasmuch as it would enlarge the 
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amount of Government liabilities available as a basis for National 
bank-note issues. And although nothing is said publicly about 
it, there can be no doubt that the plan is in various ways sup- 
ported by the persons who have the misfortune to hold such 
local securities as are somewhat dilapidated in point of credit, and 
who would be glad to get so good an indorser as the United States 
is supposed to be. 

The objections to the plan are numerous and obvious. It would 
never answer for the Government to guarantee all the local debts 
in the country without reference to the solvency of the debtors 
and including disputed as well as undisputed claims. Manifestly, 
there must be discrimination, and it is difficult to see where the 
power to discriminate can be satisfactorily lodged. If it is left to 
Congress it may be exercised under political influences, or under 
log-rolling combinations. To leave it to the Cabinet, or to a single 
Department like that of the Treasury, would be to leave it in a 
few hands, so that the ‘immense financial interests involved could 
hardly fail to lead to bribery and corruption. 

Furthermore, it is likely enough that under this plan the Gov- 
ernment would assume so many liabilities for localities as to cause 
a serious rise in the minimum rate of interest, at which its own 
credit would command money To-day its credit will be taken at 
two and three-fourths per cent., per annum; but four years ago it 
was the unanimous testimony of New York bankers that it would 
not be taken at less than four per cent. The rate has improved, 
mainly because it has less bonds out than it had in 1879; and if 
it should now change its policy, and add one thousand millions to 
its debt, it could not borrow, without paying more than four per 
cent. 

Undoubtedly, the magnitude of the local debts of this country 
is a matter of National interest, bute we are persuaded that the 
best service which the Government can render in the premises is 
to persevere in the policy of paying off its own debts, and thereby 
making so much more room in the loan markets for municipal 
borrowing. The rate of interest upon local bonds, believed to be 
safe, must necessarily fall in about the same proportion in which 
the rate upon Government bonds falls. As a matter of fact, that 
is what has happened during the ‘past few years. All the States, 
counties and municipalities which are now borrowing for the pur- 
pose of refunding old debts, are receiving great and decisive relief 
from the reduction of the Government debt. The resulting average 
diminution in the rates of interest they have to pay is from one- 
third to one-half, and this, to some of them, makes all the differ- 
ence between solvency and insolvency. But for the fact that many 
local debts aré on long bonds, the time for the redemption of which 
has not arrived, the relief to them would be much greater. In the 
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case of their bonds not yet redeemable, the gain from the lowered 
rates of interest becomes a profit to the holders of the bonds in 
the form of their enhanced market price. But when all their bonds 
have become redeemable and have been refunded, which must hap- 
pen within a period not remote, the annual relief to municipalities 
from the reduction of interest resulting from the withdrawal from 
the market of Government obligations, may be safely estimated at 
$ 26,100,000, or three per cent. upon $870,000,000, which is the 
commonly reputed aggregate of the municipal debts of the country 
This is a vast relief, and it is the consequence of a perfectly legiti- 
mate operation on the part of the Government in the proper per- 
formance of its own financial duties. A perseverance in this path 
is far better than any extra constitutional direct intervention of the 
National authority in the matter of local debts. 

All classes, including the loaners of capital, will be permanently 
better off, and in a position of greater security, when the rate of 
interest is left to be determined in the natural way by the profits 
which borrowers can make out of it, and without artifictally enhanc- 
ing it by the perpetuation of public debts of any kind, not repre- 
senting capital employed in any productive use, and being merely 
the evidences of past expenditures, and in too many cases of past 
waste. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN TRADE AND FINANCE. 


In October the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company made an 
arrangement with Drexel & Co. to take $5,000,000 of four-and 
a-half-per-cent. bonds, running thirty years, to pay off an equal 
amount of six-per-cent. bonds soon to mature. The annual saving 
of interest will be $75,000. The holders of the six-per-cent. bonds 
are to have the first offer. of the new four and a-half per cents., 
and Drexel & Co. are to have what such holders do not apply 
for. The wisdom of making a four-and-a-half-per-cent. loan on 
thirty years may be somewhat doubtful, in view of the apparent 
tendency of the rates of interest to fall. 

The prices of hog products in Chicago, taking the mean between 
the highest and lowest prices in each of the months named below, 
fell very largely between November, 1882, and October, 1883: 


Mean price, Mean price, 
Nov., 1882. Oct., 1883. 


Pork, per barrel 
Lard, per pound 1% 
Ribs, per pound 11g ; 
The principal part of this decline occurred after May, 1883. It 
has seriously affected the money valuation of our exports of pro- 
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visions, but the prices of many things which we buy abroad have 
declined in an equal degree. : 

According to the Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel As- 
sociation, the decline in price between February, 1880, and Septem- 
ber 25, 1883, was from $41 to $22 per ton of No. 1 Anthracite 
Foundry pig iron in Philadelphia, from 3.5 to I.9 cents per pound 
of common bar iron in Pittsburgh, and from $85 to $37 per ton 
of steel rails at the Pennsylvania mills. The prices of iron haves 
in fact, got back to what they were during the extreme depres- 
sion which terminated in the summer of 1879, and steel rails are 
even lower than they were then, or have ever been. 

The production of pig iron may be expanded so rapidly that it 
soon comes up to the maximum limit of any demand which arises 
for it. The London Lconomist gives the following as the aggregate 
production in Great Britain, Germany, and the United States in 
the years named: 

\ 


Tons. Tons. 
inckeweveusen 7,626,466 Pe poe 10,344,916 
Pisbiedsndcaxes 11,600,456 IBBS.. .cecccvcces 16,842,365 


The increase in the United States was from. 1,603,000 tons in 
1868, to 5,178,121 tons in 1882. 

The New York Financial Chronicle, of November 10, says, in re- 
spect to the state of our exchanges with Europe: 

Bankers are remitting for securities, chiefly United States bonds, 
not only those called, but other issues, the foreign holders being 
induced to realize by the high prices now ruling. These and rail- 
road stocks sold here on European account, have rather more than 
counterbalanced the outflow of prime investment properties, which 
continue to go out in a limited way as heretofore. 

The information obtainable in Wall Street as to the question of 
fact whether, the balance of the flow of our securities is outward 
or inward, is contradictory. Every dealer knows, of course, how it 
is in his own particular business; but it is another matter to deter- 
mine which way the balance is, in the aggregate of all the transac- 
tions of buying and selling securities between this country and 
Europe. 

But, independently of any statements made by those who deal 
with trans-Atlantic customers, the Fzuancial Chronicle must be 
right in the suggestion that the high prices in our markets of 
United States bonds are drawing, and will draw this way the great 
bulk of such of those securities as are still held abroad. The press- 
ure of the temptation to foreign holders to part with them will be- 
come greater as their prices rise, and will finally become irresistible, 
except in a very few exceptional cases. The time is close at hand, if 
the reduction of the National debt is persevered in at any appreciable 
rate, when United States bonds will not pay more than two and a- 
half per cent. interest upon the price at which they can be sold. 
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Foreigners can hardly afford to keep them under such circumstances, 
and especially where they are subjected to an income tax upon 
their holdings, which is true of England, and doubtless of some. 
other European countries. 

There are special reasons for a rise in this country of the prices 
of Government bonds, but it is true of all securities which are 
regarded as unquestionably sound that their valuations in our mar- 
kets are constantly tending to equal and exceed their valuations in 
European markets. This is a consequence of the vastly more rapid 
accumulation of wealth here than on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. The time has gone by for this country to look abroad for capi- 
tal for any of its enterprises; and the time is not far off when the 
moneyed men of the United States will be casting about for for- 
eign investments, and indeed they have already begun to do that on 
the side of Mexico. 

It is reported from Washington that the allowed tobacco-rebate 
claims amount to $3,700,000, of which about $700,000 to manufac- 
turers have already been paid by stamps. An appropriation of 
$ 3,000,000 will be asked of Congress to pay the remainder. 

During October the decrease of National bank notes outstanding 
was $1,334,334, and the decrease of lawful money deposited for re- 
demption of notes of failed, liquidating, and reducing banks, was 
$1,085,193. This makes a net decrease of $249,141. During the 
year ending October 31, 1883, the outstanding bank notes diminished 
$ 10,684,555, and the money deposited for their redemption diminished 
$ 2,325,362. This makes a net decrease during the year of $8,359,- 
193. On the second of October, 1883, the silver certificates held by 
all the National banks amounted to $2,630,030. 

The Director of the Mint estimates the world’s gold production for 
the last year at $ 103,161,532 (a falling off from the previous year of 
$4,000,000), and the silver production at $109,446,586, which is a 
considerable gain. 

From computations made at the Treasury Department, it appears 
that during the quarter commencing July 1, 1883, the new tariff 
duties averaged forty-two per cent. upon the value of the dutiable 
articles, as compared with forty-four per cent. under the old tariff 
during the corresponding quarter of 1882. It is argued from this 
that the changes made by the new tariff were very trifling; but it 
must be considered that in consequence of the fall of prices, that 
part of the duties which are specific, even if remaining the same, 
show a higher rate ad valorem. 

During the Mexican fiscal year ending July 31, 1883, the exports 
of the precious metals (being nearly all silver) were $29,083,293, 
being an increase as conpared with the preceding year of $12,844,- 
191. 

During the year ending September 30, 1883, the gold (coin and 
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bullion) imported into this country exceeded the export of gold 
by the sum of $15,412,044. The gold from our own mines during 
the year, in excess of consumption in the arts, was about $ 20,000,000. 

The Paris journals are discussing the situation of Europe as af- 
fected by the increasing magnitude of public debts, and by the 
enormous cost of their armies and navies. The /ournal des Debats 
estimates that their National debts have grown within fifteen years 
from between sixty-five and sixty-six milliards of francs to between 
108 and 109 milliards, or from (about) $13,100,000,000 (to about ) 
$ 21,700,000,000. It also estimates that their National expenditures, 
principally military, have grown fifty per cent. within ten years. 
The Journal des Economistes says that Europe, with a population of 
320 millions, maintains 3,200,000 soldiers at an annual cost of four 
and a-half milliards of francs, or $ 900,000,000. Contrasting these fig- 
ures with the comparatively moderate sums paid by the United States 
for military and naval establishments, and as interest on its public 
debt, the Journal des Economistes adds: 


The difference is enormous, and it necessarily shows itself in the 
cost of agricultural and industrial production. How can we escape 
being vanquished in such an unequal competition, and especially 
when we remember that an ever-increasing contingent of energetic 
and industrious men, flying from our heavy taxes and military bur- 
dens, emigrate every year from Europe to America? 

If the United States adheres to its traditional policy, and perse- 
veres in paying off the debt of the Civil War, it will be found 
that European capitalists, as well as laborers, will fly from the 
“heavy taxes and military burdens” which eat up their incomes 
and profits at home, and seek the better opportunities offered by 
this country. 

The Manchester (Eng.) Guardian, of October 13, says that the 
Latin Union treaty will probably be still further extended, and that 
Italy is understood to favor that policy, although it regards a de- 
cree of the Italian Cabinet, requiring the metallic reserves of the 
banks to consist of two-thirds gold and one-third silver, as incon- 
sistent with the bi-metallic theory. Of this decree, it says further 
that it meets with opposition in Italy; that “it has been registered 
with reservations by the legal authorities;’ and that the member 
of the Chambers who reported the specie resumption law has an- 
nounced that he shall endeavor to have the decree modified when 
the legislative bodies re-assemble. It is denounced in Belgium and 
France as being a violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Latin Union treaty, and a Paris correspondent gives it as a report 
that the French Government will remonstrate against it. 

A Manchester correspondent of the London Economist, of Octo- 
ber 20, says: 

Is it not the fact that, during the last seven or eight years, land, 
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buildings and rents have greatly fallen all over the kingdom, ex- 
cept, perhaps, within the metropolitan area? I think it is beyond 
a doubt. I know that it is so in this neighborhood. So great has 
been the depression in the value of real estate that the extent of 
the decline in value cannot be ascertained, from the fact that, 
onergarg 6 there has for some time past been no market for this 
ind of investment, so difficult has it been to realize. 


We published a few months ago a statement from the American 
Consul at Amsterdam that there had been a great decline in all kinds 
of real estate in Holland. There are evidences from other parts of 
Europe, that the present tendency of the preferences of capitalists 
is towards the purchase of money securities. 

In the last number of this magazine we referred to the pen- 
dency in Holland of a proposed law, giving the Ministry discre- 
tionary power to purchase and melt down silver coins to an amount 
not exceeding $10,000,000. This plan originated in a recommenda- 
tion of Messrs. Vrolick and Pierson, the Dutch delegates to the 
last internatiédnal monetary conference at Paris. Different versions 
of the object of the plan have been given, which has induced 
those gentlemen to publish a card in the London L£conomist of 
October 20, in which they say: 

By the measures we recommended it is intended to secure to 
the Dutch currency, which at present consists to a large extent of 
silver, the stability of value it would possess if it consisted wholly 
of gold, and to attain this end in the least costly manner, that is, 
by reducing the quantity of our silver coins whenever they become 
redundant, but only in that case. 

It would seem from this statement that they desire to establish 
as a permanent policy in Holland, what the Latin Union adopted 
as a temporary policy in January, 1874, viz., the maintenance of 
the parity of gold and silver coins, without regard to variations in 
their relative bullion value, by limiting the quantity of the silver 
coins. Nothing is more common than for measures adopted to 
meet an emergency, and not expected to last long, to continue in 

. fact indefinitely. The American greenback is an example of that. 
The Latin Union measure of 1874 is already ten years old, and 
may last several decades more. 

During the last Indian fiscal year, ending March 31, 1883, the In- 
dian Council in London sold bills on India (payable in silver) 
for sterling money to the amount of £ 15,380,000, of which sum 
only £ 4,080,000 was realized during the first seven months of the 
year. During the last five months the Council was therefore 
obliged to sell in London, bills on India, or, in other words, to sell 
silver to the amount of £ 11,300,000. During the current Indian 
fiscal year the Council will be obliged to sell bills on India to the 
amount of £ 15,040,000, but having sold during the first seven 
months to the amount of / 8,540,000, it will be obliged to sell only 
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to the amount of £6,500,000 during the last five months. Silver 
rose in London during the seven months beginning on the first of 
last April, notwithstanding the unusually large sales of Council 
bills on India, and the fact that these sales will now diminish will 
tend to cause a further rise in silver, but it may be offset, or more 
than offset, by some other fact or facts having a tendency to cause 
silver to decline. 

The only law which imposes any limit to the circulation of the 
Bank of France is that of July, 1872, passed during its suspension 
of coin payments. The limit then fixed was 3200 million francs. 
It is now held that this was a permanent limitation, and is stfll in 
force, notwithstanding the resumption of coin payments, and the 
Finance Minister has inserted in the budget pending before the 
Chambers, a clause wholly repealing the limitation. The actual 
circulation at this time is about 3000 millions, and the Cabinet 
seem to contemplate larger issues. It is said that there will be 
some opposition in the Chambers to this policy, or, at any rate, 
an effort to require the bank to increase its metallic reserve in 
proportion to further enlargements of its circulation. It remains to 
be seen how far France may go in the way of substituting paper 
for metal. It has already within three years done that to the ex- 
tent of about $175,000,000, and may do.a good deal more if the 
Tonquin and other military enterprises prove to be very expensive. 
The latest report is that the Finance Minister has come to a com- 
promise with the Budget Committee of the Chambers, fixing the 
maximum limit of the bank circulation at 3500 million francs. 

Mr. Sutton, Consul at Matamoras, reports that the silver exported 
from Mexico during the year ending June 30, 1882, amounted to 
$15,147,000, and he expresses the opinion that the output of the 
Mexican silver mines will not increase, except temporarily, in the 
future, which differs from a good deal of the information received 
from that country. The most enthusiastic view which we have 
seen is the following, from the San Francisco Commercial Herald, of 
October 25 last: 

Chihuahua’ alone for the calendar year will yield nearly $ 30,000,- 
ooo in bullion, more by nearly $5,000,000 than the whole Republic 
has averaged during the last sixty years. 

The Herald believes that within a few years the annual silver 
production of Mexico will reach. $80,000,000. A very different 
opinion, with the reasons for it, is given by a writer ii the £n- 
gineering and Mining Journal of November 3, who thinks that the 
rise in Mexican wages, caused by the building of railroads, will lead 
to the abandonment of some mines, and that the present methods 
of Mexican mining are so good that the room for improvement is 
not great. | 
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MANUFACTURES IN INDIA. 


An annual review of the foreign trade of India, lately published 
under official auspices, shows a great increase of the aggregate 
commerce in recent years, and a rapid advance in the home in- 
dustries, 

The total imports and exports of merchandise and treasure, at gold 
valuations, which were $ 392,755,000 during -the fiscal year ending 
March 31,:1874, rose during the year ending March 31, 1883, to 
$ 665,990,000, which is an increase of fifty-seven per cent. in nine 
years. Even this is short of the real increase, inasmuch as gold 
prices have fallen since 1874, so that the commodities moved must 
have increased in quantity even more than in money valuation. 

_ The increase of cotton mills in India during the last five years 
has been as follows: 







































March 31, 1878. March 31, 1883. 
i a. . ect dedecdeehy dense 4 53 - 62 
” P BBccccccesenvccesvencecs 10,533 . 14,882 
“W Pc aredinareas consonse 1,289, 760 Pee 1,583,782 
” # persons employed.......... not stated ‘is 52,763 


The review states further that ten new mills are being constructed, 
or are projected, and that it is expected that on the thirty-first 
of next March 1,750,000 spindles will be in operation. 

The manufactures of jute are being multiplied even more rapidly; 
60,738,000 gunny bags were exported during the last fiscal year, as 
compared with 40,073,000 during the preceding year. The increase 
in the exports of gunny cloths is also large, and it is expected 
that 1500 new looms will be in operation next year. Woolen mills 
in the north of India are already competing with importations in 
coarse woolens. The boot-making industry is being largely de- 
veloped, although it is stated to be confined to a cheap class of 
goods and not to interfere at present with imports. This review 
adds: 

The output of coal is increasing, and new fields of great capac- 
ity are being opened out; the manufacture of iron is being car- 
ried on, and there is some prospect of its being taken up and car- 
ried out on a large scale, with that of steel, by English capitalists ; 
the manufacture of paper has taken a new and good departure, 
while that of leather has largely developed. 

About four-fifths of the merchandise imports of India are fur- 
nished by Great Britain. It is the opinion of the English, and is 
probably a well-founded opinion, that they have no occasion to 
fear any competition in their sales in India, except such as may 
arise from the development Of home industries in that country. 
Whatever development of that kind there may be in India, it must 
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come without any aid from protective duties, or even from duties 
imposed for revenue, which happen, also, to involve some degree 
of protection as an unavoidable consequence. India is governed 
from London, and in subordination to British interests, although 
English statesmen are wise enough to see that it is for their own 
permanent advantage that India should be prosperous. But men 
easily believe what they wish to believe; and Englishmen find no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion that the free admission of 
British goods is the best possible thing for India itself. It was on 
that view that they yielded to the clamors of the Manchester cot- 
ton-mill owners, and ordered the representatives of British: power 
in India to remove even the small duty of five per cent. on cotton 
cloths, although it was urgently needed for revenue under the load 
of wars with Afghanistan and of an expedition to Egypt, a large 
portion of the expense of which, although ordered by Great Britain 
and exclusively for British interests, was saddled upon India. But 
it remains to be seen whether, in the face of an unrestricted 
British competition, India cotton manufacturers, aided by the fabu- © 
lous cheapness of Indian labor, may not drive the English not only 
out of the Indian markets, but out of all the markets of Eastern 
Asia. A correspondent of the Manchester (Eng.) Gwuardzan of 
September 22, 1883, says: 

Ten or twelve years ago we were masters of-the situation—now 
we are not. The cotton consumption of the Continent of Europe 
now rivals, if it does not exceed, that of Great Britain. The cot- 
ton mills of India are also now supplying the local markets largely 
with cloth liked by the natives, while in yarns they are elbowing 
us out of the China and Japan trades, where they have no ad- 
vantage over us in the shape of duties. They simply beat us in 
the race of competition within the area they can influence. 

The world will observe with keen attention this trial, on a great 
scale and under very favorable circumstances, of the experiment of 
working the cheap and abundant labor of India, in conjunction, 
within the territory of India itself, with the most complete Euro- 
pean machinery and appliances for manufactures and mining, and 
under the stimulus of an unlimited supply of British capital. Eng- 
lishmen feel, at any rate, and are not improbably right in believing, 
that investments in business enterprises are quite as safe in British 
India as they are in Great Britain itself, if, indeed, the docile Hin- 
doo is not more easily controllable than the socialistic and some- 
times turbulent workingman in English cities and towns. They had 
as lief make money in India as in England, and a slightly better 
profit will induce them to change the locality of their operations 
from the one to the other. It is certainly possible that the flow of 
manufactures from the Western world to Eastern Asia, which con- 
tains fully half of the human race, may be permanently arrested by 
the industrial development of India under its British masters. 
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The English press manifest a special alarm in respect to the 
competition to be feared in Eastern markets from the cotton 
manufactures of India. The Manchester (Eng.) Guardian publishes 
the following statement of Indian exports during April, May and 
June, being the first three months of the Indian fiscal year, com- 
pared with the same months in 1881 and 1882: 











Cotton 
Three Cotton Yarns. Piece Goods. 
months tn : Pounds. Yards. 
ER a NP 6,989,574 vr 7,751,534 
DG cUdieeedubevendes catenin 11,728,788 seen 10,538,179 
M04 ss 04 vend eanaconeanenss 12,843,976 inte 14,241,624 





During the three months in 1883, China took the greater part of 
the yarns, namely, 10,129,402 pounds, while, of the piece goods, 
Aden, on the Red Sea, took 6,809,293 yards, and Zanzibar, on the 
east coast of Africa, took 4,160,607 yards. All this trade has grown 
up within half-a-dozen years, and that India means to push it vig- 
orously is shown by the fact that the Bombay cotton-mill owners 

“ are paying a voluntary assessment, of one rupee upon every hun- 
dred spindles, to employ an agent to visit all the promising mar- 
kets on the Indian Ocean, and report upon the best methods of 
introducing into them the cotton yarns and cloths of India. Their 
theory is, that wherever on that ocean, or in Chinese waters, British 
coarse cottons can go, India cottons of as good quality can be 
furnished as cheaply, and probably more cheaply. 

Less than a century ago India cotton goods, spun and woven 
with the rudest appliances, commanded the European markets. 
They were driven out, and the’ markets of India were themselves 
invaded, by the cheaper products of the spinning jenny and power 
loom. But: these wonderful aids to industry are now imported into 
India, where they are worked by the nimble fingers of an innu- 
merable population, whose circumstances have habituated them to 
the lowest wages which will support human life. That is the 
competition, and it is manifestly a most formidable one, which the 
cotton men of Great Britain see they must confront at every 
point in the Eastern Hemisphere. And they know, too, that there 
are many indications that China, with a labor equally abundant and 
cheap, and probably more vigorous and persistent, will soon subject 
them to the same competition, by buying and using the spinning 
and weaving machinery of the western world. 

In this race between England and India, of cheapness and low 
prices in Supplying the eastern world with cotton goods, the ad- 
vantage as respects capital, and as respects coal as a motive power 
for cotton mills, is with England. But the advantage is with India 
as respects the raw material, and still more decisively as respects 
labor. If China enters the lists, as is believed to be probable and 

near at hand, it will be on an equality with India in abundance 

and cheapness of labor and in producing the raw material, and will 
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equal England in coal if it works the vast coal fields which it 
possesses with the modern appliances. Other nations, including the 
United States, are free to participate in the contest, if they can see 
any prospect of either laurels or profits from it. Of the two things, 
glory is more possible of obtainment than money in a struggle be- 
tween manufacturing nations for supremacy in supplying the wants 
of mankind. “Dominating the markets of the world,” in the lan- 
guage of an American economist, “is, in the rhetorical aspect, a 
brilliant and imposing phrase. But a contest of sellers in any mar- 
ket is nothing but a contest in reducing prices. Except when the 
natural or artificial advantages of the contestants are unequal, it is 
a contest in which those only can succeed who have the capacity 
and willingness to accept the least profit, and even they are some- 
times outstripped by others who may be ready to make positive 
sacrifices.” 
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THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The August 11 issue of the London Economist declares that it 
is “often said,” and in the opinion of that journal, “with some 
apparent ground,” that the hold of the British House of Commons 
“upon the respect and confidence of the country is being loos- 
ened,” and it thereupon proceeds to discuss the probable causes of 
its “diminished reputation.” 

It does not believe that the body has deteriorated, but has rather 
improved, in the ability and knowledge, social standing, and free- 
dom from venality of its members. It declares that never before 
during this century has it contained so many persons of “great 
knowledge, great experience, and great capacity for every kind of 
business ;” that as respects purity, the common belief is, that of 
the 652 members not more than twenty are within the reach of 
pecuniary bribery; and that socially, while a less proportion is con- 
nected with the nobility and gentry, at least as great a proportion as 
ever consists “of wealthy men, or the eldest sons of wealthy men,” 
and that “in modern England it is wealth and not birth that gives 
rank and social status.” Of their attention to legislative business, 
as compared with previous times, the Economzst says: 

Formerly many did not attend, and few spoke. Now the great 
majority attend pretty closely. Nearly half speak now and then, 
and about a sixth speak, or try to speak, pretty frequently. 

Upon all the above statements one would suppose that the House 
of Commons was entitled to and must receive at least as much of 
the confidence of the British people as it ever did. That it does 
sO as a matter of fact, we have no manner of doubt. This is 
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proved by its constantly increasing political weight in the actual 
working of the British Government. The points which the £cono- 
mist makes to the contrary are idle, shadowy, and inconsequential 
to the last degree. It thinks that the House of Commons has 
“lost some of its best traditions,” and “behaves with less dig- 
nity,” all of which may mean very little, and perhaps nothing. Its 
statement that the House “shows less public spirit than in the days 
of Canning and Peel” has no foundation in fact. As to its state- 
ment that the House “transacts business with more delay and 
more friction,” it can mean nothing more than that the members 
pay more attention to what is being done, and that more of them 
take part in discussing what is being done, which is to their credit, 
and is a circumstance which cannot fail to inspire public con- 
fidence. 
According to the Economzst the members in former times “nearly 
all belonged”’ to what was calied “good society,” whereas now— 


Not more than one fourth—perhaps one hundred Conservatives 
and sixty Liberals—belong to the same social: group which is fre- 
quently gathered in the same houses on the same occasions. . 

As a result of this change, in the view of the LZconom7st, there 
has been a loss of “the old social vheck on the bitterness of po- 
litical feeling,” and of the “unwritten courtesies” which used to 
be observed in the House. The greater or less extent to which 
“courtesies” may be practised in it may affect its being to the 
members of it an agreeable or disagreeable body to belong to, but 
can hardly affect its standing and weight with the country. 

A more real cause of the existence now of a more serious bitter- 
ness of feeling in the House than was known in the palmier days 
of “unwritten courtesies,” when nearly all the members belonged 
to “good society,” is described in the following sentence from the 
article of the Economist : 


From 1848 to 1868 few questions were raised which really affected 
the dominance of the upper classes, and, in particular, the intere 
of the landholders. The disestablishment of the Episcopal Church 
in Ireland, the reforms in the army, and, most of all, the Irish 
Land Act of 1881, are measures of a new category: measures 
which, especially the last, strike deep at the root of established 
institutions, and alarm as well as irritate the class which has 
hitherto controlled legislation. . . . The debates of the House 
will be more and more embittered by struggles between the demo- 
cratic party and the wealthy classes, who are now more generally 
Conservative than at any epoch within recent memory. 


There can be no doubt that the political issues in Great Britain 
are more real and serious than during the century and a-half of 
contest after the Revolution of 1688, between the Whigs and Tories, 
both of them being essentially and equally aristocratic factions. 
But we are quite incredulous as to any increase since 1848 of any 
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element in British ‘politics likely to cause alarm as being arrayed 
against the rights of property. The menace of that kind was much 
more serious during the thirty years preceding 1848 than it has 
been during the thirty subsequent years. Chartism in England died 
out in 1850, in consequence, as Englishmen say, of the prosperity 
following the free-trade measures of Peel, but really, as all the 
rest of mankind know, in consequence of the gold discoveries in 
California and Australia, the impetus being as decisively marked 
and conspicuous in commercial countries adhering to, or newly 
adopting, the protective policy, as it was in Great Britain which 
abandoned it. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY IN GERMANY.* 


Under this title we shall review an important work, entitled the 
Handbuch der FPolitischen Ockonomze, prepared by several of the 
most distinguished professors of the German universities, under the 
direction of Professor Gustave Schiénberg. Only a few of those 
who have made themselves a name, as Messrs. Schmoller and Gus- 
tave Cohn, are wanting from this list, where we find such scholars 
as Messrs. Nasse, Riimelin, Ad. Wagner, Brentano, Neumann, Lexis, 
Meitzen, Sax, and many others whom we shall have occasion to 
name. This work is a sort of manifest of what has been called the 
school of socialism of the chair (Kathedersocialismus ). Ten years 
ago, when this school separated publicly from the classic economical 
school, still the only one at that time, its principal representatives 
maintained that the science was not ripe for a /reatése, that noth- 
ing more than monographs ‘must be undertaken. Passion proposes 
and necessity disposes. A few years were enough to induce some 
adherents of the new doctrines to write treatises, and now a ma- 
jority of the dissidents recognizes that a general statement is in- 
dispensable. We rejoice at this change of opinion, and receive the 
Handbuch with all the honors due to it. We shall have to praise 
and criticise, but we shall have, above all, to see how the new doc- 
trines differ from ours, and in what measure the German econo- 
mists have contributed to extend the limits of economic science, or 
to explore its domain. 


I, THE NATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Not without reason do we begin with the question—What is 
political economy? The answer given will allow us a glimpse of 
the solutions which most of the problems will receive that we 
shall see coming up afterwards. By imagining new definitions, the 


* This is translated from an article in the Yournal des Economistes by Maurice Block. 
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German dissenters have separated from the doctrines established 
by their predecessors, and it would not be difficult to show that 
these new definitions have been influenced by preconceived ideas 
which they desired should prevail. It is really painful to me, hav- 
ing before me a work composed of good and bad chapters, to be 
obliged to begin with the bad, and even with the worst. It is a 
necessity, for, firstly, the question I treat before the others is the 
pivot of the whole system I am studying; and, secondly, this ques- 
tion is at the very beginning of the Handbuch. There would be 
no complete understanding of what is to follow if I did not com- 
mence by throwing a strong light upon this starting point. Be- 
sides, I begin with the beginning, and only follow Mr. Schénberg 
upon the ground he has himself chosen, for from the first chapter 
he attacks us, and I may say calumniates us without shame. 

It will be of use to present at once a concise view of the dif- 
ference between the two doctrines, which is evident from the two 
following quotations. J. B. Say says: “Political economy is based 
entirely upon facts; for the nature of things is a fact, as well as 
the event resulting from them.” (7,razté, preliminary discourse. ) 
On the other hand, M. de Laveleye thus expresses himself: “ The 
laws with which political economy is concerned are not the laws of 
nature; they are the laws made by the legislator.” ( £iéments 
a Economte politique, p.17.) M.de Laveleye is known as an eminent 
representative of socialism of the chair, and I have preferred to 
quote him, because his book is in French and may be consulted. 
It follows from the preceding that for us political economy is 
founded upon human nature, whose manifestations of an economi- 
cal order we must study if we wish to become economists, while 
for the socialists of the chair, political economy is the work of man, 
and they like to add—what man has made he can unmake. And, 
to express it more concisely: we consider political economy as a 
science, and in applying it, feel ourselves limited by the nature of 
things; they take political economy for an art, which must show us 
the way to realize our economic ideal, even though the impossible 
must be striven against. 

Let us take up the Handbuch. Mr. Schinberg is the author of 
the first chapter, which is entitled, Zhe Essence, or Nature, of Politz- 
cal Economy. We will analyze this chapter, since it is of great doc- 
trinal importance, and will furnish us with matter for ample reflec- 
"tions. 5 , 

The economic life* is one of the chief elementary subjects of 
the history of humanity. This economic life has been very differ- 


* The economic life is the sum of man’s efforts to satisfy his material wants; it is also 
the manner of satisfying them, whether poorly or with abundance, grossly or with all the re- 
finements of consummate art, following more or less the inspirations of reason and sentiment. 
I believe this is a broad definition of das wirthschaftliche Leben; one may say simply, the 
material life. 
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ent in different times and places. It is a product of man, and 
marks the grade of culture attained at any given period by human- 
ity, whose task it is to give to this life the form best adapted to 
the general welfare. This task is so much the more difficult as the 
economic life is more developed and the people greater. It be- 
came, in time, so difficult that it called into being a whole science, 
political economy (or economics). This came at quite a late period, 
and passed through several transformations; the most important is 
of recent date, and is due to Germany. “This transformation, 
which consists in a change of fundamental views on the nature of 
society and of the economic science, on the method, mission, and 
signification of economic studies, on the principles and practical 
measures of social policy and rational economy, this transformation 
may be formulated as a breaking away from the absolutism and 
cosmopolitism of an abstract, atomistic, materialistic, and individual- 
istic theory that has reigned hitherto. The (economic) science be- 
came an exact, realistic, historico-ethical science.” 

Let us dwell on this passage a moment. I do not deny the Ger- 
mans are the authors of this transformation; but to change is not 
to improve. They have broken with a theory composed of absolute 
and cosmopolitan formulas, which means merely that they are try- 
ing to contest certain general economic laws, though, indeed, they 
do not succeed very well. Would you believe it, dear reader, that 
some of these learned men have accomplished prodigies of dialec- 
tics and subtlety tending to contest the law of supply and demand, 
simply because the universality of this law threatened to invalidate 
some of their arguments. The word a/omdzstic is here the synonym 
of individualistic; only, if the author had put but this latter word, 
he would have appeared to be without passion, as befits a scholar 
seeking the truth without reservation. But the new school is 
“ethical” before everything else, therefore it must manifest pious 
indignation. I say pious, for the author has inserted the word ma- 
terialistic, which is not in its place in political economy; we are 
dealing here neither with philosophy nor with theology. But when 
the author goes on to say that the Germans have made of eco- 
nomics “an exact, realistic, historico-ethical science,” he transcends 
the measure of error allowable in a scholar, and talks nonsense. 
The sequel will show clearly that this judgment is not too severe ; 
for the moment I can only justify it summarily. The author pre- 
tends to set up antitheses by attributing to us the opposite of the 
qualities he claims for himself and his friends. Assuming that here 
ethical, which is often a simple euphemism for socialism, is the con- 
trary of individualism, of what is “exact” the opposite? Is it of 
the “absolute” law that the economists endeavor to deduce from 
the observation of facts? With regard to the word “realistic,” it 
has a singular effect coming from those who reproach us with be- 
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ing “materialistic,” or at least without elevated views, while they 
pretend to be in pursuit of “the ideal, the ethical idea, and other 
transcendental, vaporous, ethereal, analogous things. They think 
themselves re-a/-zs/s, with emphasis on every syllable. In substance, 
one of the points sought to be made out is to dispute there being 
any general economic science: there is an economy for each country 
in particular. It they would only say so plainly, it might be openly 
attacked; but no, they use the word Volkswirthschaft (economy 
of the people) in a double sense: First, economy of an abstract 
people, which is equivalent to economy of all peoples or economic 
science (the same for all); and, second, economy of one definite 
people. This double acceptation allows of their saying, like the 


bat: 
‘*I am a bird, just see my wings! 
I am a mouse: long live the rats!” 


Before approaching the following paragraph, entitled actzox, or 
economic activity, 1 am forced to insist on the influence exercised 
by words upon doctrines, and especially upon systems. I shall have 
occasion to note more than one example of it. Here we have the 
word Wirthschaft, which we are obliged to translate sometimes by 
household, at other times by economy, then again by inn, and oc- 
casionally the exact equivalent is wanting. There is much abuse 
made of this word of multiple signification in German treatises on 
economy, as will be seen, and this word allows of many absfrac- 
tions forbidden to us. The Germans, however, accuse us of being 
abstract. It is the thief crying: Stop thief! The half of one of 
the modern German treatises on political economy is untranslatable 
on account of its excessive abstraction. But let us return to Mr: 
Schénberg’s work. “The economic activity” of man, he says, “is 
that directed towards the satisfaction of his material wants.” This 
is true enough, only in the preceding paragraph he had said with 
reference to this activity: “Its permanent end is to become for 
each individual and for the whole people a means of exercising the 
moral functions of life.” In analyzing the first paragraph I had 
neglected this passage, considering it a mere ornamental phrase, 
like the trills of a song; I see my opinion of it was correct, since, 
on getting deeper into his subject, the author is obliged to state ex- 
pressly that people work to satisfy their material wants. 

In this activity the author distinguishes that which acquires, and 
that which employs or utilizes. The acquiring activity is not iden- 
tical with labor; labor is an attempt to produce something useful, 
but one may acquire also by gambling, begging, collecting taxes, etc. 
The author makes a distinction also between the isolated man and 
the man living in society, between a society of savages and a so- 
ciety of civilized people; finally, between economic labor and tech- 
nical labor, details and distinctions which seem to have no other 
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object than the creation of new words. If ideas are not very much 
renewed, the terminology, at least, is rejuvenated. 

I have reserved a fundamental passage, which is this: “Ads 
menschliche Thatigkett ist sie in threm Wesen und threr Erschein- 


ung bedingt durch das Wesen* des Menschen,” . . . that is to say, 
economic activity, “being human activity, it is naturally and in all 
its manifestations subject to human nature.” . . . Which means 


that it is subject to its conditions (dedingt), to its laws. What is 
here laid down as a fundamental principle is almost always forgot- 
ten by the socialists of the chair, and often even openly denied. 
It is the very knot of our discussions. We say, “ Economic activ- 
ity” zs subject to the laws of human nature. Now, man being in 
nature, this activity is ruled by natural laws. It is this deduction 
they will not admit (see above M. de Laveleye’s opinion). 

They lay stress upon the “historical development,” and argue 
that the man who wore the toga is not the man who wears the 
modern coat, forgetting that both have the same wants to be 
satisfied. There is a difference, however: the man in the toga 
would have come from the Tiber to the Seine on foot or on horse- 
back, while the man in the modern coat makes the journey by 
railroad. But in what respect does this change the nature of man? 
It will be answered, however, that to admit man is influenced by 
natural laws is to sustain that man has no free will. This inference 
does not follow; nature makes man hungry, and yet some indi- 
viduals have refused to eat. Now, if in reality we were not free, 
we should have to admit it; by denying a fact it is not destroyed. 
But again, free will is not in question here. Natural law teaches 
you that you will earn more in six hours than in five, and with 
regard to this sixth hour your free will chooses between the pain 
to be escaped and the gain to be derived. One might show by 
other examples that liberty is not in question, for at every mo- 
ment we seize upon one law to use it in contesting another; and 
this is the most characteristic liberty. 

Let us consider paragraph three; it is one of those that led me 
to say they were calumniating us. This paragraph three is devoted 
to the “economic motive.” Formerly, says Mr. Schénberg, there 
prevailed upon this point “error, want of clearness, dispute.” It 
was at the time Adam Smith “established as a dogma” this pro- 
position, that “man’s economic acts are determined solely by per- 
sonal interest, and that selfishness and selfishness are the only 
economic , motive.” It will be rather surprising to see selfishness 
here twice, it is because the author has put ZLzgennutz und Selbsucht. 
I have looked through Adam Smith and not found the passage; 
but is it probable that Smith expressed himself in the fashion rep- 


* Wesen is translated by essence and by nature: here these two words have the same 
meaning, 
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resented by Mr. Schénberg? I do not think so, he would have 
been content to say—“ personal interest;” one expression was 
enough, he would not have accumulated three synonyms; I take 
the author, therefore, in the very act of showing passion, and pas- 
sion is the opposite of science, it is w#wd¢ssenschaftlich. The author 
continues: “Other economists, without presenting this as the sole 
motive, consider it as the dominant one, and put the other mo- 
tives in a secondary rank. Smith’s most radical adherents went so 
far as not only to admit, in fact, that selfishness is the most ener- 
getic motive, but also that it is the sole legitimate one, and _ its 
free expansion can alone establish the best economic situation. 7h7s 
axiom ts the fundamental base of the Manchester doctrine. This 
judgment recoils like a stone upon the whole school of the social- 
ism of the chair. You have seen that Mr. Schénberg said that such 
is the opinion of the “most radical (vadicalsten.)” Consequently, 
it is from the exaggerations of the most radical that you judge 
the whole school? The “most radical” means for every serious 
man the most reckless adventurers, whose unreasonable opinions are 
not accepted by the majority of the school. But why did not Mr. 
Schénberg name them, as was his duty, since he attacks them? 
Then his judgment might be better appreciated. . 

Now let us quote some of our principal economists, those recog- 
nized as masters, even though we do not assent to all their opinions. 
I begin with J. B. Say, and am obliged to take him at random a 
bit—~‘ Personal interest,” he says, “is always the best judge of this 
sacrifice and of the amount of the recompense that may be prom- 
ised from it; and although personal interest is sometimes mistaken, 
it is still the least dangerous judge, and the one whose judgments 
cost the least. But personal interest no longer offers any indica- 
tion when particular interests do not act as a counterpoise to one 
another. The moment an individual, a class of individuals can 
‘make use of authority to emancipate themselves from competition, 
they acquire a privilege at the expense of society; they may be 
assured of profits not flowing entirely from the productive services 
they have rendered, but a part of which is a real tax imposed for 
their profit upon consumers.” . . . For J. B. Say, therefore, per- 
sonal interest is not that infallible agent Mr. Schénberg speaks of, 
and no trace of selfishness is to be seen. ( 7razté d’ Econ. pol. 
7e édit., 1861, p. 152, édit. Guillaumin. ) 

After having spoken of activity, sensibility, pain, Bastiat con- 
tinues: “All is Zersonal in these phenomena, both the sensation 
preceding the effort and the satisfaction following it. We can not 
doubt, therefore, that Jersonal interest is the grand spring of hu- 
manity. It should be well understood that this phrase is here the 
expression of a universal, incontestable fact, resulting from the 
organization of man, and not a critical judgment, as the word 
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selfishness would be. The moral sciences would be impossible, if in 
advance the terms were perverted that they are obliged to use.” 
(Harmonies, p. 40. Paris, Guillaumin, 1850.) 

It must not be forgotten that Bastiat only speaks of /egttimate 
interests; he says himself, on the first page, that it is the pre- 
dominant idea of his book. The chapter may be read also in 
which he speaks of the social motor. 

Here now is an author who is looked upon as particularly ortho- 
dox, as even radical perhaps, Joseph Garnier; take his Tvrazté 
d’ économic politique (5e édit., Paris, Guillaumin, No. 23), you will 
see that individual interest is “that natural interest born of 
necessity, which presides over the preservation of the individual 
and of his family, and which, maintained by justice (respect for 
the interests of others), is the universal motor of the human race, 
and forms by its multiplicity the general or social interest, with- 
out excluding duty, benevolence or sympathy, or pity, which are 
also to a certain extent social bonds and human motives, adle some 
times to prevail over the individual interest.” 

These three quotations ought to suffice; but as Manchester has 
been mentioned, and I have at hand the 7he Life of Richard Cob- 
den, by John Morley, I have turned over this volume; I will cite 
only one of the passages that chance has presented to my view. 
Bright thus expresses himself at a public meeting: “J cannot find 
a trace or a word in the most private correspondence, betraying on the 
part of any prominent actor in the League a symptom of petty or ig- 
noble egotism.” To defend Cobden, moreover, it is enough to refer 
to a recent publication of Mr. Nasse, the most eminent of Mr. 
Schinberg’s collaborators. 

I have not, however, lost sight of the Handbuch, but it was 
necessary to quash an accusation so often repeated by the social- 
ists of the chair and others. Mr. Schénberg says that the errors 
above mentioned (the errors “of the most radical” without doubt ) 
have disappeared from the science, and he thus formulates the eco- 
nomical motives as he understands them himself: 

1. All men have the instinct* of self-preservation, urging them to 
act in their own personal interest. This internal force is in human 
nature, and its action is morally legitimate.t ... This instinct, or 
this internal force, this motive (77vzed) is not contrary to the love 
of the neighbor or of the general interest, nor to any of the other 
moral forces. 

2. But this 7rzeb may degenerate, and does degenerate only too 
often into selfishness. Selfishness exists when man puts his personal 
interest above all other considerations, and this feeling must be 
combated by all possible means, although it may be a stimulant of 


* In German 7ried is a word meaning motive, instinct, but more frequently force of im- 
pulsion. It is consequently an active and energetic instinct. 
+ Here Mr. Schdnberg talks like our ‘‘ radical’’ economists. 
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great power, and may render considerable economic services. But 
on the whole, it is more harmful than useful. 

3. Human actions of an economic order have also moral motives: 
the love of the neighbor, gratitude, the sense of duty, etc. 

At the bottom,‘ the economists, whom Mr. Schinberg has been 
pleased to attack, teach nothing else. When, after explaining econo- 
mic facts, clearly and precisely, they think best to add some moral 
observations, they speak of duty, of justice, and of the most com- 
mendable virtues. Adam Smith reserved for a separate work what 
he had to say about sympathy. He thought, and most of his dis- 
ciples have been of the same opinion, that to understand the sub- 
ject most thoroughly studies should be specialized. Mr. Schénberg 
does not seem to have followed this example; also, he has not 
perceived that personal interest is an agent far more widely dif- 
fused in nature than the love of the neighbor. Does he know 
many people, who have numbered in their life as many hours of 
love of their neighbor as hours of personal interest? But let us 
not insist upon these statistics, and let us inquire rather whether 
political economy is called upon to study the virtues or the pro- 
duction of the objects necessary to our wants, a painful production 
that might remain insufficient without the stimulus of wants, that 
is, of personal interest. The time for applying the moral comes 
only when you have thoroughly examined political economy; a 
premature mixture of different kinds of thoughts confuses the view 
and causes sonorous phrases to be taken for real ideas. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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ENGLISH LOCAL DEBTS AND TAXES. 


The eleventh annual return of local debts and taxes in England 
(exclusive of Scotland and Ireland) covers the British fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1881. Converting pounds into dollars, at the 
rate of $5 to the pound, the statement shows that at the end of, 
that year the debts chargeable upon rates were $ 569,095,655, and 
the debts chargeable upon tolls, rents and articles of consumption 
were $152,580,535, making an aggregate indebtedness of $721,676,- 
190. There was an increase during the year of $19,139,080 in the 
debts chargeable upon rates, and of $16,302,680 in the debts charge- 
able upon tolls, &c., thus making a total increase of $35,441,760. 
It is well known that there has been a further and large increase 
during the last two years. 

The local revenues during the year were $ 172,614,650, from the 
following sources: 


ie ebh phbwhise seb ocean eeddeteekeeteedscduees seen $ 134,041,125 
a cika bb eeninethneeens enencanestevendeeees 25,985, 760 
Duties on articles of consumption.................0eccceee 2,143,730 


Grants from the Imperial Treasury....................0.- 10,444,035 
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Nearly the whole of the duties upon articles of consumption 
are collected by the city of London, and principally upon coals. 
Its right to collect a coal duty expires in 1885 but it is pro- 
posed to extend it indefinitely, and make the resulting revenue, 
which is nearly two million dollars, one of the guarantees of a new 
loan of about fifty million dollars for the construction of new 
docks on the Thames. | 

The local revenues, as will be seen, are nearly all derived from 
rates. As it is only upon real estate that rates are imposed, the 
owners of that species of property complain that they are dispro- 
portionately taxed for local expenses. That is not denied, but the 
answer made is, that land does not contribute at all as it ought 
to towards National expenditures, and that the wrong of over-tax- 
ing it locally is merely a rough rectification of the wrong of tax- 
ing it too little nationally. A permanent settlement of the land 
tax for National purposes was made.at the end of the seventeenth 
century, at about two millions sterling. It has not been changed 
since, notwithstanding the enormous increase of land rents since 
that date. When the landowners complain in the House of Com- 
mons of the oppression of their local rates, as they do frequently 
and vehemently, they are told that the system of land taxes must 
be revised as a whole if it is revised at all, and for that they do 
not as yet seem to be ready. But they have succeeded in getting 
a partial relief in the shape of imperial grants for local purposes, 
which, so far as they go, shift the burden of local expenditures 
from the shoulders of the rate-payers upon the excise and customs 
revenues, which mainly supply the National treasury. 

All the probabilities are in the direction of a continued increase 
of local debts in England. The loanable capital of that country is 
superabundant: as compared with the opportunities for its profitable 
or even safe investment. The holders of it, who are a numerous, 
and still more, an influential class, are a powerful and always active 
political force on the side of perpetuating and enlarging public 
debts of all kinds. 
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REPUDIATION.—The farmers of Pickens County, 5S. C., have risen ev 
masse and held a convention, in which they solemnly declare their inability 
to pay their debts, owing to the failure of the last crop and the drouth 
of the present season, which will reduce this year’s crop one-half. Upon this 
state of things they base a resolution requesting the fertilizer companies, 
merchants and others making advances to make a reasonable reduction on all 
such charges, and asking for another year’s indulgence for the payment of 
advances where payment cannot now be made or a satisfactory compromise 
reached. The Charleston News and Courier, while it sympathises with the 
unfortunate predicament of the farmers, does not favor this proposition, and 
says quite frankly: ‘‘The merchants and factors are not in any sense co- 
partners with the farmers. If they were they would claim a part of the 
profit in good years to compensate them for the loss in bad years. They 
sell their commodities at a fixed and fair price, and the farmers are bound to 
pay in full what is due, whenever they are able. We have not heard that 
the farmers intend to allow a hard time discount to those who owe them 
money, and it is a poor rule that will not apply to all creditors alike.” 
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THE PUBLIC WELFARE AND THE IMPERILLED 
NATIONAL BANKS.* 


At the outset let us concede that the public welfare is the sole 
consideration at issue. It then remains to discover what is good 
public policy and, when discovered, to pursue it. 

To avoid one point of controversy, we shall also concede that if 
our National banking system is to depend for ever upon the exist- 
ence of a National debt, the National bank is doomed. 

We may safely assume that the public can not dispense with the 
business of banking. The banking business of the country should 
therefore be conducted with the greatest possible safety to the pub- 
lic. In the United States three systems for this conduct exist, z. ¢., 
the National bank, the State bank, and the private banker. 

On behalf of the National bank we submit that among the 
more than 2000 National banks in existence during the two and 
a-half years to November, 1882, employing in all an average capital 
and surplus of about $ 600,000,000, there have been only three fail- 
ures. Of the 2752 National banks organized for business during 
the twenty years to that date, the failures among them have num- 
bered, all told, but eighty-seven. Among these insolvent banks 
forty have paid their creditors seventy-five per cent., and twenty- 
one have paid their creditors in full. In no instance, of course, 
has the National bank-note failed of payment. To this element 
of public safety, in the method prescribed by National charter for 
the conduct of this indispensable business, add the advantages 
which an everywhere-existing, uniform and easily understood system 
of banking must confer upon the public, and it would appear wise, 
in the public behalf, to preserve the National bank, if it can be 
done at no great public cost. 

But recount the features of this prescribed conduct to which in 
largest measure the infrequency and non-disastrous nature of failures 
among the National banks is due, and it will be discovered that 
the effect of these features upon the minds of those who contem- 
plate the system, with a view to organize or continue business under 
it, is repellent rather than attractive. 

The method prescribed for the conduct of National banks in- 
cludes the provision of a central control for all, at Washington, 
and involves the right to visit and examine at unexpected intervals. 


* The first portion of this article containing a plan of legislation for the relief of the banks 
was read by its author, Mr. William P. St. John, President of the Mercantile National Bank 
of New York, at the recent Bankers’ Convention. He has revised the paper, and added. 
an argument in support of his plan. 
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It provides for public displays of actual condition upon demand of 
the Comptroller, and at dates of his own selecting; the requirement 
of a lawful money reserve against deposits, and the requirement as 
to accumulating surplus capital; the restriction as to amount and 
the securities for loans, and as to the payment of unearned divi- 
dends; the prohibition as to loaning on pledge of any of the cir- 
culating medium of the country, and as to the over-certification of 
checks; the prescribed minimum of capital permitted any bank, 
and the additional liability of steckholders for all debts, contracts 
and engagements to an extent equal to the par value of their 
stock; and, further, the penalties attached to misdemeanor and 
malfeasance in office, with the fact patent that the whole power of 
the general Government is at command to enforce them. 

The upright, of course, are in no dread of law, but it may be as- 
sumed that men will not be eager to organize or continue, under 
this National system for any personal gratification which officers 
and directors and shareholders can discover in all these provisions, 
though these same provisions are found to constitute the public 
safeguard. [It would thus appear that in this, as in every other 
business, zzducement must be permanent if the National banks are 
to be preserved and multiplied. 

The prevailing inducement to organize and continue under Na- 
tional charter has been the profit on the issue of circulating 
notes. This is evidently true of the National banks of the non-re- 
serve cities—the so-called “country banks,” The National charter 
requirement of reserve against deposits, a portion of which reserve 
may be placed on cash deposit in National banks of the reserve 
cities, is of no special avail to these said “country banks.” Let 
these country banks withdraw from the system, and then the Na- 
tional banks of the seventeen reserve cities, other than New York, 
will no longer be indebted to their National charter for what 
country bank balances they may thereafter employ. Next, let these 
seventeen reserve cities’ banks withdraw, and then the National 
banks of New York City also will owe nothing to this reserve re- 
quirement for any out-of-town banks’ balances which they may 
thereafter have the use of, the profitable employment of which is 
now their prime inducement to continue under National charter. 
That the inducement of profit on note issue should prevail here- 
after is, therefore, of public importance, because vital, perhaps, to the 
future of the National banks. But the public has another and 
more immediate interest in the preservation of this system, now in 
measure threatened by the continued retirement of the three-per- 
cent. bonds. Last year’s surplus revenues applicable to the reduc- 
tion of the public debt amounted to about $155,000,000. This 
_ year’s applicable surplus is safely estimated at $ 120,000,000. At this 
latter rate of ee income the entire $ 300,000,000 of three 
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per cents. might be retired within three years, and $ 200,000,000 of 
these bonds are on pledge for the circulating notes of National 
banks. The present high prices for the fixed-date bonds appear to 
preclude the hope that the banks will purchase them to replace 
their pledged three per cents. as called. If none shall be replaced 
by purchase, two-thirds in amount being pledged for the bank-note 
issue, the public must prepare for a currency contraction of some 
$ 60,000,000 within the year. 

At this point we ask attention to certain circulars, emanating 
from a highly respectable firm of Government-bond dealers, dis- 
slaying profit on the circulation at present prices for fixed-date 
bonds. These circulars used to issue on the basis of a six per 
cent. employment of money. They now appear on a five-per-cent. 
basis, and when next they issue a lower rate may be assumed as a 
satisfactory employment of money, in order that everything addi- 
tional may appear as “profit on circulation.” The unusual invest- 
ment assumed for the calculation—$1,000,000—is also noteworthy. 
The result, of course, is a goodly array of figures. If, however, they 
be accurate, these figures merely serve to show that the investment, 
for “circulation,” in the better-paying bonds of all, the four per 
cents, at present market prices, 122 per cent., will furnish something 
over five per cent. per annum as the entire earning on any sum thus 
invested; further, that with the present tax on circulation removed 
the entire annual earning on the money thus employed is but six 
and eighty-eight-one-hundredths per cent. 

But imagine a National bank possessed of $1,000,000 capital, be- 
ing authorized to issue $800,000 of circulating notes at a purchase 
and pledge of $889,000 of bonds, and buying four per cents at 122 
per cent. There must then appear at debit of premium account the 
startling sum of $195,000. In recognition of the conservative ele- 
ment in its community of dealers, the bank is a rarity indeed, that 
would issue and circulate its reports of condition at such a showing, 
for the temptation of a five per cent., or fifteen pcr cent. per an- 
num employment of its means. ‘ 

This view, with the likelihood of enhanced market prices, were 
any general purchasing movement for the fixed-date bonds begun, 
would seem to dispose of the suggestion that the removal of the 
present tax on circulation would afford the sufficient inducement 
required. But better than theory to support our view, we observe 
that for the year, to October, 1883,§{the increase of National-bank 
holdings of the high-priced four per cents has been about $1,000,- 
00, against the increase of $7,500,000 of the four and a-half per 
cents; the four per cents all the time offering the much better 
profit on cirulation. 

With this aversion to a premium account thus manifest, let it be 
further observed that the newer localities, smaller cities and country 
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towns, offer the highest interest rates for the employment of money; 
then, in this connection, to question the profit inducement to take 
out or to continue circulation, attention is directed to the last an- 
nual report of the Comptroller of the Currency, from which it ap- 
pears that of the $315,000,000, National-bank notes outstanding, 
$ 227,000,000 were the issues of the country banks. If there be no 
sufficient inducement at something over five per cent. per annum 
to these banks to purchase the fixed-date bonds, then if not at 
once, yet at the first advance in market, there may appear sufh- 
cient temptation to those of them who now pledge four per cents. 
and four and a-half per cents. to sell their bonds for the better 
employment of their means. If this selling. movement were begun — 
and persisted in, we should have, in addition to the fairly esti- 
mated $60,000,000 currency contraction reasonably to be counted 
upon, a thus made sudden contraction of the currency, the possi- 
bilities of which are appalling. 

But these selling banks are not in jeopardy. They profit if they 
sell. This apprehension, if warranted, is thus a pudiic peril. 

It is in the public behalf, therefore, that we ask immediate re- 
lief. 

It has been proposed that the Government income be diminished. 
Some advocate tariff amendment for this purpose; others demand — 
the total repeal of internal taxation; others, again, denounce any 
attempt to impede the steady reduction of the National debt, and 
are ready to treat any such attempt as a step to antagonize the 
public and the banks. 

Therefore, whether or not it be wise to continue our past, or 
present, rate of debt-reducing, it would at least appear certain 
that the questions of tariff reform and internal-revenue repeal may 
wisely be avoided for the moment, if it be possible to accomplish 
our purpose by a method distinct from either. 

The demand for immediate results further prohibits the hope that 
attention can be had for anything new in theory, at présent, aimed at 
the perpetuation of the National banks. Within two and a-half 
years the banks have been required to substitute their five per 
cents. and six per cents. for three and a-half per cents., and next 
for three per cents., until now these three per cents. have become 
the basis of $200,000,000 of the circulation. It need thus occasion 
no surprise that in these numerous substitutions the rapidity of the 
change should promise us a crisis when suddenly these three per 
cents. are now to be retired. Multitudes can not be educated in a 
day. Therefore, with the endeavor to discover a plan of relief along 
the line with which the public is familiar, we offer the following 
suggestion for the Government proceeding, viz: 

To the National banks now pledging three-per-cent. or four-and 
a-half-per-cent. bonds as security for their circulating notes, issue in 
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exchange at par, if desired, twenty-year two-per-cent. bonds, and 
upon the ninety per cent. of notes allowed on pledge of these two 
per cents. remit the tax on circulation. 

Next, extend this privilege of exchange, when desired, to banks 
now pledging four per cents. or currency six per cents. for this pur- 
pose, the Government to purchase these bonds at prices which shall 
amply provide these banks in the exchange their present annual 
earning on circulation, for the period of twenty years; provided 
that this exchange shall be made only when and so long as the sur- 
plus revenues applicable will admit. 

Next, extend this privilege, if desired, to owners in general of the 
fixed-date bonds; for the four and a-half per cents. at par, and for 
the four per cents. and six per cents. at prices determined for the 
aforesaid banks, and only when and so long as the surplus ap- 


“plicable will admit. 


Thereafter apply any remaining applicable surplus to purchases of 
fixed-date bonds, or to the retirement of three per cents. while any 
remain and as may appear expedient in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. And thereafter let debt-reducing proceed 
with all convenient despatch by purchase of outstanding bonds. 

Then ail these proposed two-per-cent bonds must bear the same 
date of issue, that all may mature at one time, and the act must 
provide the assurance that the privilege of an untaxed note issue 
against these bonds, to the extent of ninety per cent. of their face, 
shall continue in force during the entire twenty years. 

For the three per cents. the exchange proposed, on the terms 
named, would be desirable on any possible estimate of the remain- 
ing life of these bonds. For the four and a-half per cents. at par 
and the four per cents. and six per cents. at purchase prices required, 
the following will display the measure of the inducement to ex- 
change. Assuming an interest rate for the calculation—say six per 
cent. per annum—and $10,000 of bonds, without allowance for re- 


demptions, it will appear that the 
‘Twenty-year two per cent., for u#faxed note issue, is worth 


i CR Ml ons oSiakdeaeeneeeeeeed onsen seen $ 1,618 03 
Six-and-a-half-year four and a-half per cent., fax on circu- 

RE Ce SE own bebedenn edie nuseusesinee veehoews wees 1,595 206 
Longest date, fifteen-year, currency six per cents., fax om, is 

Ds c-evesatdereuateabbsideceeKetdoreve sebtsdnd 00dsee 4,021 45 
Twenty-three-and-a-half-year four per cents., fax on, is 

PD kcheneedect eed ncadontede opreurendies cemesdecosees 3,128 15 


Thus the four and a-half per cent. may be surrendered in the 
exchange at par at a saving of premium of 22,%%, per $10,000, say 
at a quarter per cent. profit. The longest date currency six per 
cents. must be bought at the difference of premium between 
$ 4021.45 and $1618.03, say $2403.42, z.¢., at 124 per cent., the mar- 
ket price being 138 per cent. The four per cents, at $3128.15, less 
$ 1618.03, say $1510.10, must thus be purchased by the Government 
in the exchange at 115* per cent., the present market price being 
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122 per cent. In view of the three and a-half years longer life of 
the four per cents, than of the proposed two per cents., 115% per 
cent. might be paid for the four per cents. in the proposed ex- 
change. The fact that there is no promise of the continuance of | 
the privilege of note issue against these four per cents. during all 
the life of the bonds will further serve to make the exchange 
attractive. And, besides, their refusal to exchange would thereafter 
leave these four-per-cent. and six-per-cent. holders to face the con- 
tingencies of the future as a small minority among the National 
banks. An additional incentive, applicable also to both, is the re- 
lease of premium to the extent of the price of the Government 
purchase of these bonds. These prices for purchases of four per 
cents. and six per cents. must of course be iowered as the bonds 
approach maturity. 

To estimate the Government’s profit or loss in these several 
transactions for the proposed exchange, it will be fair first to as- 
sume that if the Government is a borrower at all for the term of 
twenty years, two per cent. per annum is preferable to a three, four, 
four and a-half, or six per cent. rate of interest for its loans. 
Therefore the issue of a two-per-cent. bond at par in substitution 
and ‘retirement of a bond bearing a higher rate of interest would . 
appecr profitable to the Government without doubt. 

For the longest-date currency six per cents the estimate would ap- 
pear as follows: 


Present Government obligation is fifteen years’ 








Senereet, GE GEE. POF CEM. ccccccccccccveoeess $ 9,000 
Less fifteen years’ ax on circulation....... cece 1,350 
$ 7,650 
WU OE Ne RR a onc wick nas cecnnennescvenes separ ccues coco SE 
Present total obligation tO Pay......cccccccccccscececesrecces $ 17,650 
Against premium to be paid on $10,000 bond 
Qt 124 Per CONE... cc cccccee covccccerseeses $ 2,400 
Twenty-year interest payments at two per 
CIE 6 0.6.606000 06600000 00%0.0000 6096000006008 4,000 
Face of the bond at maturity (twenty years 
Pn nt untacnadtdcektibdeddenisakdneeeneat 10,000 
Total proposed obligation............ 2.00000. $ 16,400 








Net cash gain to the Government by the purchase and exchange $1,250 ' 
For the four per cents. the estimate would appear as follows: 


The existing obligation for $10,000 of these 
bonds is interest at four per cent. for twenty- 








SD EE SIG, occ ccc eccewedensaess $ 9,400 
Less twenty-three and a-half years’ tax on cir- 

SE aan as centesteedeiwnceneusnessqesuns 1,800 $ 7,600 
Face of bond at maturity. .... 0... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 10,000 
DOHA) GREGAIOR. 00 DOF. occ icccccccsccccceweccvessecenvceesuss $ 17,600 
Against premium on the four per cents, at 115% 

PCT CEMNE., SAY... cece cece cece reeeececeeeeee $1,550 
Twenty years’ interest at two per cent......... 4,000 
Face of the bond at maturity................. 10,000 
Total proposed obligation.............. seasewes $ 15,550 





Actual gain to the Government...............ceceecccccvecvees $2,050 
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If the suggestion that the Government purchase any of its 
bonds from banks at a premium is obnoxious to some, it may be 
replied that the present rate of annual income, if it should con- 
tinue, would insure the complete retirement of the three per cents. 
within three years, as already stated. Thereafter debt-reducing 
must proceed by purchase of outstanding bonds, and without the 
influence upon the market price which our plan provides in the 
remaining $100,000,000 of the three per cents. left outstanding and 
subject to Treasury calls. Besides, this plan would afford the op- 
portunity to retire these bank-held four per cents. at seven per 
cent. less, and the six per cents. at fourteen per cent. less than cur- 
rent market prices for these bonds. This, in view of the probable 
enhancement of price to take place when the Government must 
needs become a purchaser, would seem finally to silence this objec- 
tion. 

There is a second objection which might weigh with some, 2Z.z., 
a seeming discrimination against owners of three per cents other 
than National banks. This, however, would appear free from the 
taint of injustice, their present status considered, and the result of 
our plan might serve even to profit these other holders by a 
longer deferred retirement of their bonds. And supposing there 
be no real delay in this retirement for these holders, then the ob- 
jection, at its worst, must disappear in the public gain to be se- 
cured by the important results achieved. | 

In suggesting twenty years as the life of the proposed two-per- 
cent. bond, we have been influenced, first, by the recent Congres- 
sional enactment of provision for charter extension of the National 
banks, which was for this period of twenty years; second, the bank- 
held four and one-half per cents are thus sure to be attracted to 
the exchange at far, third, this being the case, no purchase of 
bank bonds at a premium at all need be made in order to fore- 
stall all present danger of currency contraction, or to preserve the 
National banking system for twenty years to come. So much of 
our plan as provides for the purchases of bank-held bonds, is 
therefore in the public behalf primarily. The Government would 
profit by the transaction. Secondarily, however, this part of the 
plan is important, in order to attract to a single basis of security 
for their note issues the whole number of the National banks. 
Thereafter all would be prepared to discuss new theories for the 
perpetuation of the system from the point of a common interest 
in results to affect them all alike. 

As to the effect on debt reducing, let it be observed that the pro- 
posed exchange of fixed-date bonds for the twenty-year two per 
cents. on the terms named, though profitable for the purpose of an 
untaxed note issue, as against the present taxed note issue, would 
not be profitable to the ordinary investor at the purchase prices 
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proposed. Then the entire ownings of National banks, for security 
of their circulating notes, are in all only $360,000,000 of bonds, 
out of the total of $1,200,000,000 Government bonded debt remain- 
ing. Further, it may be said that while the profit on circulation, 
which our plan provides, will tend to attract those about to organ- 
ize for the banking business to select the National system, there. is 
no sufficient profit provided to induce organization for the sole pur- 
pose of issuing circulating notes. 

To recapitulate, then, we would advocate this plan of Government 
proceeding : 

First—Because it distinctly waives the issues of “tariff amend- 
ment” and whiskey-tax repeal,’ and thereby affords the hope of 
prompt relief from present perils of currency contraction. 

Second.—It imposes no actual impediment upon the steady reduc- 
tion of the public debt. | 

Third—I\t appears to offer attraction to the whole community 
of the National banks. It would thus, if adopted, induce them 
all to a single basis of security for their note issues, as a com- 
mon ground of interest in any measure thereafter proposed per- 
taining to the future of the National banks. . 

Fourth—lIt provides for the preservation and multiplication of the | 
National banks for the period of twenty years, the time limit of 
their original charter. » 

Fifth—lIt offers the inducement of profit to organize and con- 
tinue under this system in preference to the other systems of bank- 
ing named. 

Sixth.—It offers to the banks this sufficient inducement of profit 
on circulation without actual cost to the Government. | 

Seventh.—It affords this profit without the objectionable necessity 
of a high premium on the bonds required. 

Our plan, if adopted, will thus serve to retire some $ 200,000,000 
of three per cents.; $ 100,000,000 of four per cents.; $40,000,000 of 
four and a-half per cents.; $3,000,000 of currency six per cents., and 
instead the United States will have issued the like amount of its 
twenty-year two-per-cent. bonds at par, and sure to be maintained 
in market at never less than par. No diminishing of the public 
revenue will have been required. No impediment uopn the steady 
eduction of the public debt will have been imposed, and we shall 
have dispelled all fears of currency contraction by means which 
ffect, for twenty years, the preservation and multiplication of the 
Natio nal banks. 
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REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY. 


The twenty-first annual report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shows that two hundred and sixty-two banks have been 
Organized during the year ending November 1, 1883, with an ag- 
gregate authorized capital of $28,654,350; circulating notes have been 
issued to these new associations amounting to $7,909,190. This is 
the largest number organized in any year since 1865. 

The following table gives the number of banks organized in each 
State and Territory, with their aggregate capital and circulation: 





States and No. of States and Wo. of 
Territories. Banks. Capital. Zerritories. Banks. Capital. 

PE tibbeneeess 23. «1,741,000 .. Temnessee....... 2 . $630,000 
22 ; 2,850,000 me Massachusetts.... 2 : 400,000 
ee om -. 1,500,000 .. #$Connecticut..... Pa 350,000 
Pennsylvania.... 20 . 1,317,200 .. Vermont........ a 300,000 
ccveries i . 5,050,000 .. Montana........ xs 300,000 
Nebraska........ 17 O9n800 3 ... VEBMMER. ccccecce it 100,000 
biden wees IS - 785,000 .. £Mississippi...... = 100,000 
New York....... ma 1.405,000 .. Arkansas........ eS 100,000 
Dakota.......... 2. 600,000 .. Idaho........... Ss 100,000 
re °° . 880,500 .. Rhodelsland.... 1. 225,000 
Kentucky,....... 10 ‘ 672,650 ie Louisiana........ I ‘ 200,000 
Michigan........ 9 .- 2,410,000 .. Alabama........ ost 100,0C0 
Minnesota ....... - « Se Oe are 100,000 
Washington Ter. 8 400,000.~=Ctww.—~Sss«ézDelawage........ B= 4 80,000 
i st 7 500,000... Maryland........ A : 60,000 
Wisconsin....... S . 400,000 .. West Virginia... Ir. 55,000 
See 5 . « 260,000 . North Carolina... «i. 50,000 
New Jersey...... é -« 253,000 .. Georgia......... E54 50,000 
California....... 3 250,000 .. Arizona.... .... ae 50,000 
Colorado........ 3 II0,000__—... — 

0 ee 262 $ 28,654,350 


Forty banks, with aggregate capital of $7,736,000 and circulation 
of $4,137,033, have voluntarily discontinued business during the 
year; twelve of which were succeedec by other banks, located in 
the same places, with nearly the same shareholders. Two National 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $250,000, during the year, have 
been piaced in the hands of receivers, making eighty-nine in all 
since the establishment of the system. 

The shareholders of ten banks in all have permitted their cor- 
porate existence to expire, and these associations are in liquidation 
under section seven of the Act of July 12, 1882, National banks 
are organized in every State of the Union and in every organized 
Territory. The total number in operation on November I was 
2522, the largest number that has been in operation at any one 
time. 

The capital of the 2308 National banks in operation on Decem- 
ber 30. 1882, was $ 484,883,492, not including surplus, which fund 
at that date amounted to more than 135 millions of dollars. The 
average capital of all the State banks, private bankers, and savings 
banks, for the six months ending November 30, 1882, was $ 232,- 


435,330. 
The table below exhibits the capital and net deposits of the 





1883. | 


average capital and deposits of all classes of 
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' National banks on December 30, 1882, together with the aggregate 
banks other than 












































National for the six months ending November 30, 1882: 
State banks, savings | 
banks, private bank- | National banks. Totad. 
ers, &c. 
Geographical , | , 
divisions. ; os xs | & = | ~ = 
s | 3 eTretry ae ee 
we ce See ae eee 
| 8 S| | & Q | ie 8 
| Mins,| Mins. | Mins.| Mins. | | Mins.\ Mins. 
New England States. 556 | 14.62 | 475.35 | 560 | 166.23 | 193.15! 1,116 [180.85 | 668.50 
Middle States.... ...! 4,356 |103.66 849-03 | 691 | 173.19 | 556.55| 2,047 |276.85 | 1,405.58 
Southern States...... 546 | 32.23 69.90 | 214 34. 68.84, 760 | 67.03 138.74 
Western States and | 
Territories.......-+. 2,682 | 81.93 | 388.42 | 843 | 110.66 301.28 | 39525 |192.59 689.70 
United States spel 5,140 |232.44 1,782.70 | 2, 308 | 484.88 1, 119,82 | 73448 \717-32 2,902.52 
' , ! | 











-_—-- 


The total number of banks and bankers in the country at the 


date named was 7448, with a total banking capital of $717,318,822, 


and total deposits of $2,902,522,245. 


STATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


The returns from 24 States show the resources and liabilities of 
State banks and trust companies for the years 1880 and 1883: 








RESOURCES. 
1880. 
650 Banks. 

it eek MORUOE os icncccce va beccsevesee $ 281,496,731 
SEE CEE OPES POT CORE Tee 597,699 
rere errr eTerererers 26,252,182 
ere, Meee Bee 6 os os sow sees esas seeks 35,661,792 
Due from banks....... én sakbaawes 40, 340, 345 
ase iudied che getuededees ce eames 19,489,086 
ND sb ds ae kn ow eee ene Wa new eees 7,374,037 
NOD se 6.0 oad oct dnieine Sua awessdetiecas 979,492 
ta Ba oe ees beige 11,176,502 
NN cd den 004545 ohn gens seeenneseseds 6,905,977 
Legal tenders, bank notes, Kc... ......ceeee0. 51,500,226 

NS EER Te RENEE RT $ 481,774,159 

LIABILITIES, 

IE Ss 5:4 Hirt ns wee 0 He wweW deemeeneees $ 109,318,451 
RS 6 hs cone eu sete wes chee eawesees 283,308 
EE PB dinen ae va eeebessuneseseekeuew’s 25,008,431 
i Rs so essher vente exe's a aoa 10,774,731 
I NN 8 0.6.0 e0 vend n0 en en sewe ceeds 486,094 
tic ch Cady Okie sen icbies eons rma: FF 
I as San ul a ahd duking mate einen 18,613,336 
gg FE ree ee 18,530,189 

ME achat eek toeeun’s coccscee $481,774,159 


1383. 
788 Banks. 
. $ 462,380,585 
1,493,636 
22,725,596 
52,405,724 


68,2 


70,664 


20, 160,547 
14,190,044 

1,131,586 
35,206,862 
18,255,300 
28,259,069 





. $724,479,613 


. $125,233,036 


187,978 


34,575,461 
18,076,610 
465,011 
500, 374,217 
20,918,936 
24,648,364 





$ 724,479,613 


The foregoing table was prepared from returns from all the New 
England States, except Maine; from four Middle States, not in- 
Delaware, and from all the Western States, excepting IIli- 
ansas, and Nebraska. 
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The only Southern States from which _ 
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reports have been received were South Carolina, Georgia, Louis- 
lana, Texas, Kentucky, and Missouri. The only Pacific States were 
California and Colorado. There are no State Banks in Maine, 
but one in New Hampshire, six in Vermont, and none in Massa- 
chusetts. There are, however, six trust and loan companies in the 
latter State, one in Rhode Island, and six in Connecticut. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


_ The following table exhibits the aggregate resources and liabili- 
ties of 629 Savings banks in 1880 and 630 in 1883: 














RESOURCES. 
1880. 1883. 
629 Banks. 630 Banks. 

Os abies $ 315,273,232 .. $328,197,858 
Loans on personal and collateral security....... 70,175,090 .. 155,874,522 
a i ln ie wil eeatnlts el 187,413,220 .. 219,017,313 
State, municipal, and other bonds and stocks.. 150,440,359 .. 190,629,915 
Railroad bonds and stocks.... .........-4--- 20,705,378 .. 41,695,701 
ES ¢06666604 000066000 s 0s vecese 4 32,225,923. 36,587,817 
bee aiin nsdn tee tak ha cenenes 39,038,502... 37,224,601 
EN cc Sh tede eee Woes dvds cdneeihie ews 27,053,452 —«.. 53,235,771 
itl dad ite inibesiudahe whe ewes o0G,403 9+ 144,223 
I 6s oi drke hued men anemadens : 22,063, 0yI - 43,184,629 
Mtn ihdaeGnd end hese enegdadavede ss 17,072,680 .. 12,998,594 

ID Anal steed HG ec awe cweeeseed $ 881,677,350 $ 1,115,790,944 
: LIABILITIES. 
Chine vekesuceveweedesendsnenne $ 819,106,973 .. $1,024,856,787 
ta ot citad sale aamtiadewnannae ai 51,226,472 jt 72,784,155 
Ns dns ene enh bebees ee Aas 4,740,861 ‘ 15,738,223 
I ie ign. legen eheanas <o% 6,603,044 ae 5,411,779 

ak ot a a ae lee alates o $ 881,677,350 $ 1,118,790,944 


The foregoing table includes the returns from six New England 
States, from four Middle States, not including Delaware; from the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, California, and the District of Columbia. 
The aggregate of loans in the New England States is $272,112,554, 
and of deposits $453,890,090. In the Middle States the aggregate 
of loans is $169,101,770, and of deposits $4,499,044,206. Some of 
the largest Savings banks in the city of Philadelphia, organized 
under old charters, are not required to make reports to any State 
officer. Returns received directly from four of these banks, having 
deposits amounting to $32,347,733, are included in the returns from 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Savings-bank deposits, given in the foregoing table for 1883, 
based upon reports made to State authorities, are $1,024,856,787, 
and the deposits of the State banks and trust companies were 
$ 500,374,217. These returns do not include bank deposits. The 
deposits of the National banks on October 2d, 1883, exclusive of 
those due to banks, were $1,063,601,156. These deposits of the 
National banks bear to those of the Savings banks the proportion 
nearly of 51 to 49, to those of the State banks and trust com- 
panies the proportion of 68 to 32, and to the combined deposits 
of both the proportion of 41 to 59. , 

The total population of New England, according to the census 
of 1880, was 4,010,529, and the number of open deposit accounts 
of the Savings banks in the year 1883 is 1,368,997, which is equa 
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to 34.1 accounts to each 100 of the entire population. The average 
amount of each account is $331.55, and if the total deposits were 
divided among the entire population the average sum of $113.17 
could be given to each individual. 

The deposits of the Savings banks in the State of New York 
were $412,147,213, while the population is 5,082,871, showing that 
an equal distribution of the Savings-bank deposits among the en- 
tire population of the State would give $81.0 to each individual. 

In the appendix tables are given showing the resources and lia- 
bilities of the Savings and other banks separately by States, and 
also the number of savings depositors and the amount belonging 
to each in 1882 and 1883. 

The Comptroller has, for the last eight years, compiled the re- 
turns received by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue from the 
State and Savings banks and private bankers for purposes of taxa- 
tion, showing the average amount of their capital and deposit for 
each six months and the amounts invested in United States bonds. 
The law requiring such returns to be made has not been repealed, 
but as the tax on capital and deposits ceased on November 30, 
1882, it is not expected that such returns will hereafter be trans- 
mitted. The Comptroller must, therefore, depend exclusively for this 
information upon the returns to be received from the officers of 
the different States hereafter, and he has, therefore, prepared an 
elaborate bill which he desires shall, if possible, be passed by the 
Legislatures of those States which are without laws requiring re- 
turns to be made to a State officer. 


PRIVATE BANKERS, 


The first official information ever published in regard to the 
private bankers of the country was contained in a table in the 
Comptroller’s report for 1880; and the law requiring these returns 
to be made having now been repealed, a similar table for the six 
months ended November 30, 1882, when the tax on capital and 
deposits ceased, is given, which is the last table of this kind which 
can be presented. Information in reference to the private bankers 
in 16 of the principal cities is given in the following table: 


Number Invesie 











v) in U. S. 
Cities. Banks. Capital, Depusits. bonds. 

Boston ..... etescees 61 - $5,439,589 ° $ 3,621,863 . $ 878,590 
New York City...... 506 . 51,758,575 ‘ 55,505,884 ‘ 7,;920,545 
Pia sédecsenste 3 ‘ 91,000 : 17,592 . nang 
Philadelphia........ 44 2,206,728 . 6,738,522 73,914 
Pittsburgh .......... 8 755,312 . 2,922,571 ; 54,878 
Baltimore........... 35 ; 1,126,738 ' 31057; 709 ; 183,305 
Washington ........ 8 ' 428,450 ; 4,611,745 : 324,037 
New Orleans........ II i 85,667 . 692 . 4 
Louisville........... 3 ; 181,000 . 732,766 ; — 
Chostenell........ccoe 1I ; 673,096 ‘ 2,600,855 . 143,083 
Cleveland........... 5 ‘ 52,000 T, 359,130 . 11,525 
SN on < pinoneei 22 ; 1,473,408 ; 10,660, 525 . 153,249 
Ri dhe oncaiy 9 205,708 1,192,947 5,933 
Milwaukee.......... 4 160,000 . 2,433,026 ° 3,614 
Bn ck a neesie 9 : 220,412 ; 18,729 35,838 
San Francisco...... 10 , 1,509,162 . 8,910, 782 , 149,637 

Wcicavchsas see 749 . $66,366,845 - $ 104,445,338 - $9,944,208 


In the City of New York the average amount of capital is $ 102,- 
289, and deposits $109,814 for each private banker, and the bank- 
ers in that City also held $7,926,545 of United States bonds, or 
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over one-half of the amount of such bonds held by all of the 
private bankers of the country. The average capital of these pri- 
vate banks is $89,942, and the average deposits $ 139,446. 

There are 2611 private bankers in thirty-four States, exclusive of 
the cities in the above table, the average capital being $14,758, and 
the average deposits $69,809. 








The following table gives the amount of deposits in each of 


these States. 

















' 

' 

i 

; 

i 
ee 


Number Invested 
States and a, in U.S. 
lerritories. Banks. Capita. Deposits. bonds. 
Pennsylvania........ 189 $ 4,248,463 $ 24,174,291 $ 219%, 107 
EE 321 4,200. 584 14,580, 124 210,55! 
RESTO itn . ae 4,135,845 22,482,648 557:442 
RSE 337 3,654,239 24,591,579 640,121 
ee a aia 117 2,910,130 12,151,432 516,305 
a eS 123 2,881,555 8,251,624 16,675 
New York.......... 166 1,742,889 15,556,555 446,821 
Michigan ........... 152 1,424,515 7,004,720 131,803 
Kansas ............. 161 1,323,412 5,595,708 36,685 
eae 83 1,195,067 6,052,073 121,165 
Nebraska covcceccecers 149 1,044,974 3,369, 134 35.512 
Minnesota .......... 116 1,000, 781 4;77°,397 14,997 
SNE 17 868,709 2,752,552 270,000 
Colorado............ 47 7745735 2,423,305 a 
WT OUEIEED cccccccecs 87 764,904 4,405,497 92,439 
a ei aa an 29 652,177 1,117, yO00 
RS era 79 567,104 1,299,323 as 
Bs ins be b-ovwe 17 525,727 1,540,824 en 
RG con eee eens 22 514,500 1,539,913 as 
Washington ........ 13 466,414 1,221,654 —_— 
Mississippi.......... II 423,015 949,095 ee 
Rhode Island....... 7 406,539 577,740 7,486 
ES 22 395, 386 2,244,248 28,167 
BL svedeepesees 17 381,991 2,934,803 20,000 
eS eae 27 364,260 1,701,252 7,907 
Connecticut......... 13 217,833 1,519,857 7,052 
RETR 9 216,103 2,274,675 56,124 
Wyoming.......... 5 214,965 1,061,3 commen 
SR 7 191,434 724,683 105,000 
South Carolina..... 9 177,297 58,122 —_ 
SE 4 158,530 55,907 —_— 
ER 9 153,874 962,202 —- 
i ccnhiane 16 118,568 249,633 2,500 
aa 5 111,591 344,952 19,500 
i etnhviibbass 10 105,248 679,988 — 
dic cn wp aaie 2,611 $ 38,533,904 $ 181,270,757 $ 3,568,419 


Massachusetts has only three private bankers outside the City of 
Boston, with an aggregate capital of $68,333, and aggregate de- 
posits of $572,673. Maryland has but three private bankers out- 
side of the City of Baltimore. The State of Maine has nine pri- 
vate bankers, North Carolina but five, New Jersey four, Delaware 
and Vermont only one each. The following table .shows, . geo- 
ss ggg divisions, the number of private bankers in the United 

tates, with the aggregate amount of their capital, deposits, and 
investments in United States bonds, for the six months ending 
November 30, 1882. 





Geographical Divisions. No. of Banks. Capital. 
New England States..........-.++- 94 $ 6,215,637 
as ect anetienks aenee 967 62,418,206 
Southerm StateS..c..ce cescccccecs 289 ~ 6,334,090 
Western States and Territories...... 2,062 30, 308, 300 

Total in United States......... 3,412 $ 105,276,233 
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Invested in 








Geographical Divisions. Deposits. United States Bonds. 
New England States........... $ 6,568,310 -» $963,958 
DRMEIO BONGO. vo ccsccccesicces 112,690,656 as Q, 227,728 
I a as ered ap 20,675,301 a 107,167 
Western States and Territories.. 149,023,311 .. 3,298,990 

Total in United States..... $ 288,957,578 .- $13,597,843 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURER. 


The following is a summary of the more important points in 
the report of the United States Treasurer, Mr. Wyman, for the 
past year. It is replete with instructive facts and figures: 


There has been a decrease during the past fiscal year from the 
figures for the preceding year in the receipts from customs of $5,- 
704,233, from internal revenue of $1,777,226, and from miscellane- 
ous sources of $958,932, and an increase in the receipts from the 
sales of public lands of $3,202,724. The total net revenue received 
during the year was $ 398,287,581, which is $5,237,668 less than the 
amount received last year. 

The net expenditures amounted to $ 265,408,137, an increase over 
those of 1882 of $7,426,697, and this increase added to the amount 
of the decrease in receipts makes a reduction in the amount of 
surplus revenue applicable to the reduction of the public debt of 
$ 12,664,366. The principal increase in the expenditures was on ac- 
count of civil and miscellaneous expenses, which amounted to 
$11,458,271, the expenditures on account of interest on the public 
debt falling $11,917,075 below those for the same purpose during 
the preceding year. The collections on account of semi-annual 
duty on the capital, circulation and deposits of National banks 
amounted to $4,611,252 in the first half of the fiscal year, and the 
collections on account of duty on circulation in the second half 
to $1,564,521. Since the National banking system went into opera- 
tion the collections on this account have , Sx $ 124,181,479. 

The amount of United States currency outstanding at the close 
of the year was $ 362,403,315, and the redemptions during the year 
amounted to $130,180,759. The redemptions since the first issue of 
currency aggregated $2,407,590,868. There were issued during the 
year silver certificates amounting to $35,040,000, and gold certifi- 
cates of the issue authorized by the Act of July 12, 1882, amount- 
ing to $86,710,000. The redemptions of silver certificates aggre- 
gated $12,519,879, and of gold certificates $7,834,900, leaving, nomi- 
nally, outstanding at the close of the year $88,616,831 in silver cer- 
tificates and $82,378,640 in gold certificates. Circulating notes of 
National banks amounting to $102,699,677 were received for re- 
demption during the year, of which $23,552,279 were in notes of 
failed, liquidating and reducing banks. The aggregate of bank 
notes received for redemption from the passage of the Redemp- 
tion Act of 1874 to the close of the year was $1,278,278,153. The 
amount of the National bank notes assorted during the year was 
$98,904,518, at a cost of $147,592, which is equivalent to an aver- 
age cost of $1.55 634-1000 per $1000 assorted. 
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The receiving of deposits of gold coin with the Assistant Treas- 
urer at New York, payable in silver certificates by other assistant 
treasurers, authorized by the Department circular of September, 
1880, was suspended from October 15, 1882, when the limit of issue 
was reached, until March 2, 1883, when it was resumed and now 
continues. The amount of deposits thus made during the year 
was $13,095,000, payment for which was made in certificates as fol- 
lows: By the Chicago office, $15,000; the Cincinnati office, $925,- 
000; the New Orleans office, $6,140,000, and the St. Louis office, 
$6,015,000. The total amount of these deposits June 30, 1883, was 
$ 42,949,500, and to September 30, 1883, $45,814,500. 

The bonds held in trust for National banks at the close of the 
year represented a face value of $ 373,712,500, of which $356,596,- 
500 were held as security for circulation (a decrease of $4,126,200 
from the amount so held at the close of the previous year), and 
$17,116,000 as security for public moneys deposited with National- 
bank depositories. During the year $ 268,035,4co in bonds were de- 
posited for these several purposes, and $ 270,970,600 deposited were 
withdrawn, the total movement of bonds amounting to $ 539,006,000. 
Bonds of the United States to the amount of $ 134,009,750 were 
redeemed during the year, $44,850,700 of which amount was applied 
to the sinking fund. There were also retired by exchange into 
three-per-cent. bonds, authorized by the Act of July 12, 1882, 
$ 304,252,000 of the bonds formerly bearing three and one-half per 
cent. The total amount of bonds retired by purchase, redemption, 
conversion or exchange, from March 11, 1869, to June 30, 1883, is 
$ 2,587,811,000. Bond coupons amounting to $9,562,689 were paid at 
the various offices of the Treasury during the year, the decrease 
from the figures of last year being due to the redemption of loans 
and the conversion of coupon bonds into registered bonds. Two 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand three hundred and eighty checks, 
representing a face value of $48,003,130 were issued during the year, 
in payment of interest on registered bonds. The number of checks 
issued last year was 321,623, and the decrease for the year is due 
to the redemption of loans and the gradual decrease in the num- 
ber of holders of bonds. The number of the holders of the four- 
per-cent. registered bonds decreased from 50,850 in October, 1882, 
to 48,154 in October, 1883, while the amount of interest on that 
loan, paid by checks, increased from $5,659,710.50 in October, 1882, 
to $5,794,721 in 1883. The number of foreign holders of registered 
bonds diminished during the same period from 1131, representing 
$ 30,060,000, to 495, holding $17,198,900. Of the $ 304,204,350 of three- 
per-cent. bonds issued under the Act of July 12, 1882, in exchange 
for bonds continued at three and one-half per cent. $209,683,850, 
more than two-thirds of the entire amount, were held in trust for- 
National banks at the close of the year. On this point the Treas- 
urer says: “A reference to the statements at different times for 
the past twelve years of the bonds held in trust for the National 
banks shows that they have held $ 337,000,000 of the bonded in- 
debtedness of the Government which has been called in and paid 
or exchanged during that period, and that they have been com- 
pelled to make withdrawals and exchanges of securities so held as 
the calls matured.” 

In September, 1883, the first call for the three per cents issued 
under the Act of July, 1882, of which the banks had $ 209,000,000 
on deposit at the close of the year, was made, and as further 
calls follow, the banks holding them will be required to retire the 
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circulation issued thereon, or substitute bonds of other loans, all of 
which are at a high premium. This may result in a_ substantial 
reduction of bank circulation. Bonds are held by the Treasurer’s 
office for account of the Pacific Railroad sinking funds, for the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, $650,100, and for the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, $1,359,800. The bonds and stocks of the 
Indian Trust Fund at the close of the fiscal year in the custody 
of the office amounted to $1,808,016. Of this $280,000 was in 
bonds issued to the Pacific Railway’s currency sixes, and the re- 
mainder in State and corporation stocks and bonds. 

The public funds deposited with National-bank depositories dur- 
ing the fiscal year amounted to $ 145,974,256, making the total de- 
posits of such moneys since the establishment of the National bank- 
ing system, $3,958,696,844. The balance remaining with them at the 
close of the year, to the credit of the Treasurer, amounted to $ Io,- 
030,698, and the amount held to the credit of disbursing officers of 
the United States was $3,418,195, a total of $13,448,894. The de- 

sits made by the National banks for the retirement of their circu- 
ation from July 12, 1882, to June 30, last, amounted to $21,415,993. 
Of these deposits $15,546,098 were made for the reduction of circu- 
lation, and $5,869,565 for the retirement in full of circulation of 
National banks. In voluntary liquidation of the first-mentioned 
amount $9,411,938 was lawful money, and $6,134,160 proceeds of 
“called” bonds. The largest amount of lawful money deposited in 
any month on these accounts was $1,455,900. The Treasurer recom- 
mends an appropriation to continue the distribution of fractional 
silver and minor coin, the appropriation made for that purpose by 
the Act of March, 1883, having been exhausted about the first of 
October. He also recommends the redemption and retirement by 
recoinage into five-cent nickels of the three-cent pieces of the mi- 
nor coinage. 





? 
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SAVINGS’ BANK IN PENNSYLVANIA.—It is a most unfortunate thing that 
the encouragement given to the laboring man to save his earnings is so 
small here and that the facilities are so inadequate. The banking machin- 
ery for the use of the large capitalist and the active business man is ad- 
mirable, but the laborer, unversed in matters of finance, has not where to 
lay his dollar. A few years ago there were a number of Savings banks in 
this city which secured large deposits, but they were loosely and dishonestly 
managed. The depositors lost their money and there has been no confidence 
in such institutions since. The distrust is so great that it is a common 
practice among that class of people now to rent boxes in safe deposit vaults 
and leave funds there drawing no interest. Thus it happens that, while the 
~ large capitalist gets an income on his money, the savings of the poor man 
are an actual bill of expense to him. The success of the Savings banks in 
the East has been so marked that it would seem wise to encourage similar 
institutions here. Yet Massachusetts has a number of Savings banks, any 
one of which has more money represented in its deposit account than all 
the Savings banks in so thrifty a State as Iowa or Illinois. And it cannot 
be that the rate of four per cent. paid by these institutions is an obstacle 
to the accumulation of savings in that way, since the demand for Govern- 
ment bonds and other securities paying little more is large at the West,— 
Philadelphia Press. 
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THE ANNUAL MINT REPORT. 


The annual report of the Director of the mint, Mr. Burchard, 
shows that the receipts of gold bullion fell off from those of the 
previous year, owing to diminished gold imports, but the receipts 
of silver bullion for bars and coinage slightly increased. The coin- 
age of the year consisted of 98,666,624 pieces, of the value of $ 66,- 
200,705—-II,500,000 more pieces than in any other year since the 
organization of the bureau. The total coinage of gold was $ 35,- 
936,927, and of silver $28,835,470, of which $28,111,119 was in 
standard silver dollars. Of the latter, but $8,470,000 were coined at 
San Francisco and Carson, the coinage at those mints being re- 
duced on account of the slight Cemand for silver dollars in the 
Pacific States, and of the large amount, over $40,000,000, held in 
the mint and assistant treasurer’s office at San Francisco. Of the 
minor coins 20,455,488 five-cent pieces and 40,467,419 one-cent pieces 
were struck and issued. In addition to the coinage operations, 
bars (for depositories and for transmission to the mints). were made 
—principally at New York—to the value of $26,319,807, of which 
$ 18,269,205, were in gold, and $8,050,602 in silver. The purchases 
and receipts of bullion for the coinage of the standard silver dol- 
lars were 25,432,490 ounces, at a cost of $25,577,327. The average 
cost was $1.11;% cents per ounce fine; the average market price 
being $1.11,8, cents. The accumulation in the Treasury of silver 
three-cent pieces and the other uncurrent and mutilated silver 
coins, amounting to $619,198, was recoined into dimes and a loss 
of $34,698 thereby incurred. The profits on the coinage of stand- 
ard silver dollars during the year were $ 3,701,332, and on frac- 
tional silver $9160. From this $73,189 were paid for transmitting 
silver coin, and $23,996 for wastage and bullion sold. The balance 
was deposited in the Treasury. The net silver profits for the last 
five years paid into the Treasury were $16,860,310. Under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1878 requiring the coinage of $2,000,coo worth 
of silver bullion per month, $154,370,899 have been coined prior to 
October 1, 1883, and that amount, together with the $81,000,000 of 
fractional silver in the country, making a grand total of $235,000,- 
000, is, in the judgment of Director Burchard, in excess of the re- 

uirements for silver circulation. This, he remarks, is apparent from 
the fact that there are in the vaults of the Treasury $ 39,000,000 
standard silver dollars over and above the outstanding silver certif- 
icates, and in addition to nearly $27,000,0c0 in fractional silver 
coin—a total of $66,000,000. The Director says that his previously 
expressed views upon the coinage of silver dollars remain unchanged, 
and adds: .- 

While believing that the equal coinage of both metals by all na- 
tions is desirable, in order to give greater stability to the values of 
commodities and credits, yet, in view of our inability to continue 
the increase of our silver circulation at the present rate without 
ultimately expelling a large portion of the present stock of gold, as 
well of the waning hope for the co-operation of leading commer- 
cial nations in securing the general use of silver and its unlimited 
coinage as money, and of the present abundant paper and increas- 
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ing gold circulation in this country, the question again presents it- 
self for the consideration of legislators, whether the law directing 
the monthly coinage of not less than $2,000,000 of silver bullion 
into standard dollars should not be modified or repealed. , 

At the beginning of the fiscal year the mints had on hand 35,- 
365,672 standard dollars; the coinage amounted to $28,111,119; and 
at the close of the year there were remaining in the mints 
$ 43,304,590. For the support of the mints and assay offices during 
the year $1,198,082 was specially appropriated, and from that amount 
$1,158,371 was expended. In addition to this $161,j09 was ex- 
pended from the appropriation provided by the act authorizing the 
coinage of the standard silver dollars. The carnings of the mints 
during the year were $5,125,509, and the expenses $1,726,285. The 
total value of the gold and silver wasted at the four coinage mints 
was $30,084, while there was a gain from surplus in bullion re- 
covered amounting to $62,658, showing a net excess over the entire 
amount of bullion wasted of $32,574. The earnings of the refineries 
were $279,024, of which $250,280 were expended. The coinage of 
the year was remarkably close to standard, except the gold coinage 
at New Orleans. Several tests at that mint showed a deficiency in 
fineness, and of one delivery all the pieces remaining in the super- 
intendent’s custody were ordered recoined. 

The Director recommends that the coinage of the gold dollar and 
of the three-cent nickel piece be discontinued. The gold dollar has 
been found too small for ordinary monetary use, and is virtually out 
of circulation. The only calls for many years upon the mints for 
this coin have been for cabinet specimens, or by jewelers for con- . 
version into personal ornaments. The three-cent. nickel piece has 
never been a popular coin, and the number in the Treasury has re- 
mained largely in excess of the demands for circulation. It was 
originally authorized by the act of 1851, reducing the rate of letter 
postage to three cents, and as now the rate of letter postage is 
but two cents the necessity for its coinage for postage purposes no 
longer exists. 

The repeal of the act authorizing the coinage of the trade dollar 
is also recommended. A considerable number had probably gone 
into circulation prior to its demonetization in 1876, and probably 
from five to seven millions are now held in the country, mostly in 
the mining and manufacturing regions of Pennsylvania, and in the 
vicinity of New York. While the United States has incurred no 
legal liability, nevertheless by the act of the Government these 
coins were at first put into circulation and given compulsory cur- 
rency, and many remain in the hands of those who can ill afford 
to suffer from the depreciation. He says it would therefore seem 
to be wey an act of justice to them to permit these coins to be 
sent to the mints and exchanged for other silver coins into which 
they could profitably be recoined. The Director believes that no 
cause exists for the apprehension that a large number of exported 
trade dollars would be returned to this country, for those sent to 
China have, on account of their greater value as sycee silver than as 
coin, been melted or disappeared into the interior of that country. 

The Director estimates the production of gold for the current 
calendar year at $500,000 less than in 1882, and that of silver at 
least $2,0c0,000 greater, which will make the production $32,000,- 
ooo gold and nearly $49,000,000 silver. He estimates that arts and 
manufactures have consumed $12,000,000 gold, about the same as 
last year, and $6,500,000 silver, an increase of $500,000, The es- 
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timated total coin circulation of the United States July 1, 1883, 
was $765,000,000, of which $ 537,000,000 was gold and $ 228,000,000 
silver. The estimate of the circulation of United States coin Octo- 
ber 1, 1883, is $544,512,699 of gold and $235,291,323 silver. The 
Director has prepared tables relative to monetary statistics and 
financial affairs of foreign countries. The production of gold -in 
twenty countries is placed at $ 103,161,532, and of silver $ 109,446,- 
586—a decrease from the previous year of $400,000 in gold, an in- 
crease Of $600,000 in silver. The coinage of twenty-four countries 
was $99,906,986 gold and $ 107,997,952 silver. The paper and specie 
circulation is given for thirty-eight countries, of which the paper 
circulation is $ 3,832,920,903, the gold circulation $ 3,333,433,000, and 
the silver circulation $ 2,712,226,000. 





ANOTHER PLAN FOR SUSTAINING THE BANK CIR- 
CULATION. 


One of our subscribers, who signs himself “Country Banker,” 
sends the following plan for sustaining the bank circulation. In 
reading it over the thought occurs to us that the banks, the Gov- 
ernment, and other persons, have quite different modes of calcula- 
ting the profits on bonds which yield varying results. -In setting 
forth plans for relief, therefore, based on the issue of new bonds, 
there should be a more particular statement of the mode for cal- 
culating the profit. Several of the plans proposed are very faulty 
in this regard. The profits disappear, or are greatly modified, when 
calculated by other modes, which are regarded, of course, as correct, 


by the persons who make them. 

I have noticed in the financial journals that some of the Treas- 
ury Officials are in favor of allowing the banks to take circulation 
to the amount of the market value of the bonds deposited, and re- 
pealing the tax on circulation, thereby hoping to prevent a contrac- 
tion of the currency. 

In my opinion a contraction of the currency will not be pre- 
vented should this course be followed. In all the estimates which 
I have seen bearing on this point, a bank of $1,000,000 has been 
taken as an example, showing the profit on circulation with four- 
per-cent. bonds at 122, as compared with the interest on the capi- 
tal invested at five per cent. Now, there are few country banks 
which do not receive six per cent. at least on their loans, and 
many of them seven per cent., and they can make more money at 
these rates than in keeping their circulation, if secured by four-per- 
cent. bonds, at the present high premium. 

The profit on four-per-cent. bonds at 122 as figured by leading 
bankers, who deal in the bonds, and for whose interest it is that 
the high-priced bonds should be taken by the banks as a basis 
for circulation, is $87,762 on a capital of $1,000,000, provided that 
circulation should be issued on the market value of the bonds and 
the tax removed. The interest on the capital at 122 (the supposed 
cost of the bonds), at five per cent., is $61,000, leaving an apparent 
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rofit in favor of taking out circulation of $26,762 to a bank of 
ccackosn capital, a small percentage of profit under the most fa- 
vorable conditions above the interest on the invested capital figured 
at five per cent. 

Figure the interest at the rate of six per cent. per.annum, and 
tlie majority of country banks can loan at this rate, and the dif- 
ference in favor of circulation would be $3,640 on a capital of 
$250,000. Many country banks receive seven per cent. on their 
loans; in these cases the profit on circulation in excess of what 
would be received by loaning upon commercial paper would be 
$590 per year. How many banks will suffer the inconvenience of 
issuing circulation and the risk of carrying a heavy premium ac 
count for a quarter of a century for this trifling profit? 

My. own plan would be to issue bonds bearing interest at the 
rate of two, or two and one-half per cent. per annum, payable in 
forty years, but redeemable at the pleasure of the Government after 
ten years, repealing the tax on circulation, but issuing ninety per 
cent. of circulation on the par value of the bonds as at present. 
Such bonds would be redeemable in 1894, and as the four and 
one-half per cents. mature in 1891, they could be extended for 
three years and a new bond issued, if thought best at that time, 
covering the whole amount of the proposed bonds and the four 
and one-halfs. This would meet the objection raised by some 
with regard to perpetuating the National debt, as all but the four 
per cents could be paid, or provided for in some other way, if 
thought necessary. | 

The issue of the new bond would, of course, prevent the antic- 
ipated contraction of the currency, while the issue of circulation 
on the four per cents. at their market value, with a repeal of the 
tax, would not, as country banks with small capitals lending at a 
fair rate of interest could not afford to take out circulation. 


In a postscript he adds that he did not allow for the one or 
two per cent. extra as interest on circulation above five per cent. 
as he should have done, which was allowed in the item of interest 
received if loaned otherwise. He did not think the difference 
would be sufficient to tempt the country banks to buy the long 
bonds, for there were other objections, one of which was that 
should any depreciation take place in the bonds, it must /orth- 
with be made good without regard to a sinking fund, so that a 
bank might be called upon to reduce its premium account several 
per cent. at the outset. 
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COMPARATIVE WEALTH OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE UNITED 
STATES.—According to figures compiled by Mr. Mulhall of the Royal So 
ciety of London, the property of the United States, as represented by 
houses, furniture, manufactures, railways, shipping, bullion, lands, cattle, 
crops, investments abroad, etc., is $42,000,000,000, which, adding roads, 
public lands, etc., valued at $7,700,000,000, gives a grand total of $49,- 
770,000,000. This he states to be more than $9,000,000,000 in excess of 
the aggregate wealth of Great Britain. The wealth proper of the latter he 
estimates to be $38,948,000,000, and the value of English roads, public 
lands, etc., $1,700,000,000, making a grand total of $40,640,000,000. 
The wealth per inhabitant is $1,160 in that country against $995 in this. 
It has been objected to Mr. Mulhall’s figures that the prices of fixed 
property are largely based on fictitious and inflated values. 
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COUNTRY COLLECTIONS. 


The making of country-bank collections with greater rapidity and 
at less expense has been long regarded as a matter of no little im- 
portance among bankers. Up to this time there has been adopted 
no satisfactory improvements upon the existing system. In Boston, 
especially, this subject of late has received the careful attention 
of bank managers. The following plan, devised by Mr. C. B. Patten, 
Cashier of the State National Bank of Boston, and which first ap- 
peared in the form of a letter to the Boston Advertiser, is worthy 
of attentive perusal. Those who are familiar with the old Suffolk- 
Bank system will the more readily appreciate the advantages of 
this plan. 

The Boston banks are now being called upon to consider and 
settle a question of a good deal of interest and importance, which 
question we here propose to discuss in the briefest and most direct 
manner possible. It is a common custom for our banks to give 
immediate credit for all out-of-town demand checks and drafts left 
with them by their depositors and to make no charge whatever for 
collecting the same. And in many instances this course is followed 
where high rates of interest are paid upon the balances which are 
thus in part made up. The number and amount of these checks 
have been rapidly increasing during the last twenty-five years. 

In the times of the State banking system it was the almost 
universal custom for the merchants in the interior to pay their 
bills in Boston; that is, to pay them by sending the money to 
the city, or by sending a check on a Boston bank which they 
had obtained by calling upon their nearest country bank, paying 
for the same the necessary exchange cost. Now the trader in the 
country town pays his city jobber’s bill zz the country town; that 
is, he sends his Boston creditor a check upon the country bank 
where he keeps his account, says nothing about the risks or costs 
of collection, and looks for an immediate return of a squarely re- 
ceipted bill. The country banks have, of course, good reasons for 
being satisfied with the methods of settlement in question, since 
they have the double advantage of the use of the deposits, against 
which the round-about checks are drawn, and the charges they 
are accustomed to make the city banks when they send these 
checks home for collection. These charges have a high range, the 
tariff on the smaller-sized paper being generally from one-quarter 
to one-half per cent. 

Very few are aware of the magnitude of the business of collect- 
ing checks on interior New England banks that is now done by 
the Boston banks, nor of the rapidity with which this work, which 
in many instances is work done for nothing at one’s own expense, 
is and has been increasing. In an able report, drawn up in 1877 
by Mr. George Ripley, President of the Hide and Leather Bank, 
it was stated that the outstanding balances of the Boston banks on 
account of country collections amounted to $2,100,000, and the 
yearly expense of making these collections was then estimated at 
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$229,000. The annual cost of this business at the presente time 
has been set down at about $400,000, and the outstanding amounts 
of the Boston banks’ uncollected checks now foots up over $ 4,000,- 
000. This is the situation. Now what can be done in the premises’ 
to improve these collection matters? We have before us a valuable 
report of a committee appointed by the Boston Clearing-House As- 
sociation to consider the subject of New England collections, which 
presents for the consideration and acceptance of the Boston banks 
a plan which is one answer to the question raised. The plan of 
this intelligent and experienced committee looks to the establish- 
ment of an agency in many respects quite like the present Clearing 
House, which shall have no capital, and which shall nominally make 
no charge for its services, but whose expenses shall be borne by 
the banks in proportion to the business done. , Without entering 
into detailed explanation or discussion of the methods and machin- 
ery proposed by this committee, we propose to present what may 
possibly appear to be a more practicable and more economical 
scheme for doing by the wholesale this country-bank-colilection 
business, which the banks of Boston aré now doing, in a retail 
ws under many disadvantages and at large expense. 

n 1824 the banks of Boston found themselves encumbered with 
the labor, risk and expense of sending home for redemption those 
country bills of New England banks with which the city was flooded. 
After enduring for a time the retail method of attending to this 
work, they finally hit upon the wholesale idea, and inaugurated the 
Suffolk-Bank system, the methods, machinery and complete success 
of which are so familiar to our bankers. And as to-day the situa- 
tion of the Boston banks in the matter of country-check col- 
lections is relatively the same as it was sixty years ago, when they 
had on their hands the problem of country bill redemption, let 
them adopt the same sort of remedy. 

Instead of organizing an: independent agency for doing the work 
in hand, let them contract with some one of their number to take 
on the business. Any well-managed Boston bank will find little 
difficulty in the work of simply extending its collection department 
by putting on a good staff of corresponding and assistant collection 
clerks, and of assuming the entire country-collection business of all 
its neighbor banks. It has now in full operation ali the methods 
and machinery for transacting this larger work; all that is needed 
is an increase of power. To-day, if it is a large and active bank, 
with a heavy individual collection business, it may have to mail 
collection of letters of its own to all parts of New England. If 
it takes on the country-collection business of its neighbors, it will 
only have to make these regular collection letters longer and larger. 
And the larger business will enable this wholesale-collection bank 
to make better terms with corresponding banks in the country, 
which corresponding banks will also reap very evident advantages 
from the concentration and centralization proposed. Seventeen hun- 
dred collection letters are to-day sent out from our Boston banks 
every twenty-four hours, although there are only 277 towns in New 
England which have National banks. Two hundred and seventy- 
seven daily letters would do all the business under the plan pro- 
posed ,at a saving of 1400 daily letters. 

The economy of the plan we have suggested must be very evi- 
dent, since in addition to the saving in the matter of clerk hire, 
postage, stationery, etc., there would be a saving in the point of 
expense of the executive management of the business, a department 
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which under the plan proposed by the Clearing-House committee 
would of necessity be costly. There would, in fact, be no question 
about the economic advantages of the plan of giving the collection 
business to some established bank, since such a bank is already in 
possession of the “plant” necessary for the transaction of such 
business, and could make money out of it, with a charge for ex- 
change which would not support an independent Clearing-House. 
We do, of course, expect to hear it said that our “ideal plan” 
is all very well, but that we cannot find any bank ready to take 
the labor and resposibilities of collecting all the country checks 
for all the Boston banks; but we are by no means sure of this, 
and believe in a vigorous hunt for such an institution. As regards 
the risks of the business, all that can be expected of any bank 
in city or country, or any collecting Clearing House, is that they 
will consider themselves responsible for the exercise of due care 
and diligence in the matter. The individual banks sending in the 
collections, or the individual owners of the checks who deposit 
them, will, under any system of collection, have to bear the risks 
that are in addition to those we have named. 

There are many incidental points of advantage in the wholesale 
system of collection advocated by us and the Clearing-House 
committee, which might be pointed out, had we the space. We 
have only time to note one ot these: In case of large aggregates 
of collections on central points, it might be advantageous for the 
city collecting bank to despatch special messengers, who should 
draw such checks at the counters of the banks upon which they 
are made, returning by evening express trains with their heavy in- 
voices of {Boston funds ready for the ensuing day’s clearing. We 
have often heard the late Jeffrey Richardson tell how, in the early 
days of the Suffolk system, he and the late William Lawrence had 
taken a carriage and pair, loaded up with country bank bills which 
were to be redeemed, put aboard some pistols, and driven to New- 
buryport, Portsmouth, etc., fetching up at Groton at Mr. Lawrence’s 
old home, and finally making State street, To-day there are many 
interior central points in New England which could be reached for 
collection purposes after morning deposits in Boston, and which 
could not give returns in season for next morning’s aaa 
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BRITISH EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 


Australia is coming to be a very formidable competitor of the 
Dominion for the emigration of Great Britain. In the month of 
July the total emigration of British origin was 26,426, against 22,589 
in the corresponding month last year, and of these the United States 
received 13,569, against 13,273 in 1882; Canada 4,976, against 4,163, 
and Australia 7,188, against 3,911. These figures indicate that the 
excess of emigration from the United Kingdom is finding its way 
mainly to Australia; and the figures for July are not exceptional, for 
taking the seven months of the year the emigration to those colo- 
nies Ss increased from 18,582 to 37,788, while to Canada the in- 
crease was only from 28,080 to 32,686, and to the United States from 
120,816 to 128,341. Taking the nationalities of the people, it is 
found that the English and Scotch principally prefer to seek a new 
home in the far distant colony, while the bulk of the Irish select the 


United States and Canada. 
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LOAN BY A BANK ON THE PLEDGE OF ITS OWN 
STOCK. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 
First National Bank of Xenia v. Stewart. 


A National bank made a loan on the pledge of its own shares, and 
afterwards sold the shares to obtain payment of the loan which exceeded the 
amount realized from the shares. //ed/, that the owner of the shares could 
not recover from the bank the amount realized from the sale of the shares, 
on the ground that the statute forbids a National bank to take its own 
shares as security. 

The plaintiffs are administrators of the estate of Daniel McMillan, 
deceased, and the defendant is the First National Bank of Xenia, 
a corporation formed under the National Bank Act of the United 
States. The action is brought to recover the sum of $4z00 with 
interest; the complainant alleging that in October, 1876, the bank 
was in possession of thirty shares of its capital stock belonging to 
the deceased; that it then unlawfully converted them to its own 
use and sold them, receiving, therefor, the sum mentioned, which it 
refuses to account for or deliver to the plaintiffs, although a demand 
for it has been made. The bank, in answer to the complaint, 
avers that in April, 1876, the deceased was owing to it a debt pre- 
viously contracted, greater in amount than the value of the shares 
of capital stock; that it being necessary to secure the bank from 
loss, he delivered to it certificates of the shares with other prop- 
erty, as collateral security for the debt; that in October, 1876, the 
debt being unsatisfied and overdue, the bank sold the shares at their 
full market value, and applied the proceeds as a credit upon it; and 
that after such application a large amount remained due to the 
bank, which is still unpaid. 

Field, J., in delivering the opinion of the court, said: Section 
5201 of the Revised Statutes declares that “no association shall 
make any loan or discount on the security of the shares of its 
own capital stock, nor be the purchaser or holder of any such 
shares, unless such security or purchase shall be gprs ge to pre- 
vent loss upon a debt previously contracted in good faith, and 
stock so purchased or acquired shall, within six months from the 
time of its purchase, be sold or disposed of at public or private 
sale, or in default thereof, a receiver may be appointed to close 
up the business of the association.” 

While this section in terms prohibits a banking association from 
making a loan upon the security of shares of its own stock, it 
imposes no penalty,’ either upon the bank or borrower, if a loan 
upon such security be made. If, therefore, the prohibition can be 
urged against the validity of the transaction by any one except 
the Government, it can only be done before the contract is exe- 
cuted, while the security is still subsisting in the hands of the 
bank. It can then, if at all, be invoked to restrain or defeat the 
enforcement of the security. When the contract has been executed, 
the security sold, and the proceeds applied to the payment of the 
debt, the courts will not interfere with the matter. Both bank and 
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borrower are in such case equally the subjects of legal censure, 
and they will be left by the courts where they have placed them- 
selves. 

There is another view of this case. The deceased authorized 
the bank, in a certain contingency, to sell his sheres. Supposing 
it was unlawful for the bank to take those shares as security for 
a loan, it was not unlawful to authorize the bank to sell them 
when the contingency occurred. The shares being sold pursuant 
to the authority, the proceeds would be in the bank as his prop- 
erty. The administrators, indeed, affirm the validity of that sale 
by suing for the proceeds. As against the deceased, however, the 
money loaned was an offset to the proceeds. In either view the 
administrators cannot recover. The judgment of the court, there- 
fore, must be reversed, and the case remanded for a new trial; 
and it is so ordered. 





THE TRANSFER OF NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, ILL. 
Osgood’s Administrators v. Arit. 


By the rules of the law merchant, the purchaser of negotiable paper, pay- 
able to order, unless it be indorsed by the payee, takes subject to any de- 
fence which the payor has against the payee. He becomes, in such case, 
only the equitable owner of the debt or claim evidenced by the security. 

As a general rule the legal title to negotiable paper, payable to order, 
passes only by the payee’s indorsement, on the security itself, or on a piece 
of paper so attached to the original instrument as in effect to become a 
part of it, or incorporated into it. 

Words of assignment and transfer, contained in a separate instrument ex- 
ecuted for a wholly different and distinct purpose, is not equivalent to an 
indorsement within the settled rules of the law merchant. 

A subsequent indorsement, made after notice of the payor’s defence, al- 
though the paper was purchased without notice of defence, will not relate 
back to the time of purchase, so as to cut off the equities of the payor 
against the payee. 


HaRLAN, C. J. On the fourteenth day of May, 1856, the de- 
fendant, Artt, executed and delivered to the Racine & Mississippi 
Railroad Company, his note, whereby, for value received, he prom- 
ised to pay to that company, or order, at the expiration of five years 
from May Io, 1856, the sum of $2500, together with interest at the 
rate of ten per cent. per annum, payable annually on the tenth 
day of May of each year—principal and interest payable at the office 
of the company in the City of Racine, Wis. At the same. time 
Artt, to secure the payment of the note, executed to the com- 
pany his mortgage upon certain real estate in Carroll County, in 
this State. 

Subsequently the company made its bond, under date of June 
10, 1856, whereby it acknowledged that the company was justly in- 
debted to, and promised to pay Charles Osgood, or bearer, $2500, 
on the tenth of May, 1861, at their office in the City of New 
York, together with interest from and after the tenth day of May, 
at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually on 
each tenth day of November and May, upon the presentation and 
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surrender of the interest coupons at the said office. That bond 
contained these clauses: “To the payment whereof the said com- 
pany hereby bind themselves firmly by these presents; and, for the 
better security of such payments being made to the holder there- 
of, the said company have assigned and transferred, and by these 
presents do assign and transfer to the said holder of this bond, a 
certain note for the sum of $2500, executed by Robert Artt, of 
Carroll County, together with a mortgage given collateral to and 
for the purpose of securing the payment of the same, dated on the 
fourteenth day of May, 1856, payable in five ‘years from the tenth 
day of May, 1856, with interest at the rate of ten per cent. per 
annum, which said note and mortgage are hereto appended, and 
are transferable in connection with this bond, and not otherwise, 
to any parties or purchasers whomsoever. And the said company 
do hereby authorize and empower the holder oi this bond at any 
time, in case said company shall fail to perform any of the fore- 
going stipulations, by neglecting to pay either principal or interest 
on this bond when the same shall become due, to proceed and 
foreclose ‘the said mortgage, or take such other legal remedy on 
said note and mortgage against said mortgagor, or against this 
company on this present bond, or on both, as shall seem proper 
and expedient to said holder hereof.” 

Some time in the summer of 1857 the railroad company sold 
the bond, delivering therewith the note and mortgage to plaintiff's 
intestate—the bond, note and mortgage being attached firmly to- 
gether with eyelets in the order in which they are named, the 
bond on the top, next the note and then the mortgage. The bond, 
note and mortgage, each bears the number 1964 written thereon in 
ink. At the time of such purchase and delivery, Osgood had no 
notice of any defence to the note, nor of any of the matters alleged 
in defendant’s third plea. That plea states facts which are conceded 
to show a good defence as between Artt and the railroad company, 
viz: an entire failure of consideration, and also fraud upon the 
part of the company, in procuring the execution of the note and 
mortgage. The note, bond and mortgage, after their delivery to 
deceased, remained attached in the manner just stated. Upon the 
back of the note are the words “Racine & Mississippi Railroad 
Company by H. S. Durand, president,” which is the indorsement of 
the railroad company, placed thereon by its authority. It had not, 
however, been placed there when Osgood purchased and received 
the note, bond and mortgage, but was made at some date subse- 
quent to June, 1859. Before the indorsement was, in fact, made on 
the note, but after the purchase by Osgood, he had notice as well 
of the fraud practiced by the railroad on Artt, as of the failure of 
consideration in the note, as set out in the defendant’s third 
plea. 

These facts have been specially found by a jury, and the sole 
question for determination is whether, upon this finding, the plain- 
tiffs are entitled to judgment. The only issue of fact made on the 
third plea is whether Osgood, prior to the indorsement of the 
note, had notice of the alleged fraud and failure of considera- 
tion. 

1. It is a settled doctrine of the law merchant that the dona fide 
urchaser for value of negotiable paper, payable to order, if it be 
indorsed by the payee, takes the legal title unaffected by any equities 
which the payor may have as against the payee. 

2. But it is equally well settled that the purchaser, if the paper 
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be delivered to him without indorsement, takes, by the law mer- 
chant, only the rights which the payee has, and, therefore, takes sub- 
ject to any defence the payor may rightfully assert as against 
the payee. The purchaser, in such a case, becomes only the equit- 
able owner of the claim or debt evidenced by the negotiable secur- 
ity, and, in the absence of defence by the payor, may demand and 
receive the amount due, and, if not paid, sue for its recovery in the 
name of the payee, or in his own name, when so authorized by the 
local law. 

3. As a general rule the legal title to negotiable paper, payable 
to order, passes, according to the law merchant, only by the payee’s 
indorsement on the security itself. The only established exception 
to this rule is where the indorsement is made on a piece of paper, 
so attached to the original instrument as, in effect, to become part 
thereof or be incorporated into it. This addition is called, in the 
adjudged cases and elementary treatises, an allonge. That device 
had its origin in cases where the back of the instrument had been 
covered with indorsements or writing, leaving no room for further 
indorsements thereon. But, perhaps, an indorsement upon a piece 
of paper attached, in the manner indicated, would now be ceemed 
sufficient to pass the legal title, although there may have been, in 
fact, room for it on the original instrument. 

4. But neither the general doctrines of commercial law, nor any 
established exception thereto, make words of mere assignment and 
transfer of such paper—contained in a separate instrument, executed 
for a wholly different and distinct purpose—equivalent to an in- 
dorsement within that rule which admits the payor to urge, as 
against the holder of an unindorsed negotiable security payable to 
order, any valid defence which he has against the original payee. 

5. The transfer of the note in suit, by words of assignment in 
the body of the railroad company’s bond, did not, in the judgment 
of the court, amount to an indorsement of the note, although the 
bond, note and mortgage were originally fastened together by eye- 
lets. The facts set out in the th'rd plea, and sustained by the 
special finding, constitute, therefore, a complete defence to the ac- 
tion, unless, as contended by plaintiffs, the subsequent indorsement, 
in form, by the railroad company, after Osgood was informed of 
Artt’s defence, has relation back to the time when the former, with- 
out notice of such defence, purchased the note for value then paid. 
If, at the time of Osgood’s purchase, it had been agreed that the 
company should zzdorse the note, but the indorsement was omitted 
by accident, or mistake, or fraud, upon the part of the company, a 
different question would have been presented. In such case, the 
company might, perhaps, have been compelled to make an indorse- 
ment which would have been deemed effectual as of the time when, 
according to the intention of the parties, it should have been made. 
But no such case is presented by the special finding. It is entirely 
consistent with the facts found that the indorsement by the com- 
pany was an afterthought, induced by notice of Artt’s defence, and 
was not within the contemplation or contract of the parties when 
Osgood purchased the bond. Moreover, and as a ,circumstance 
significant of an intention to restrict, in some degree, the assign- 
ability of the note and mortgage, it is expressly stipulated, in the 
company’s bond, that they are transferable in connection with the 
bond, and not otherwise, 

I am of opinion that the facts which came to Osgood’s know- 
ledge prior to the indorsement, and which, in substance, constitute 
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the defence set out in the third plea, furnished notice that the 
company had, by reason of fraud and failure of consideration, lost 
its right to demand payment of the note from Artt. By the in- 
dorsement, after such notice, Osgood could not acquire any greater 
rights than the company possessed. He did not become the holder 
of the note by zxdorsement, as required by the law merchant, until 
after he had notice that the company could not rightfully pass the 
legal title, so as to defeat Artt’s defence. 

While the adjudged cases are not in harmony upon some of these 
propositions, the conclusions indicated are, in the opinion of the 
court, consistent with sound reason and are sustained by the great 
weight of authority: Chief Justice Marshall, in Hopkirk v. Page, 
2 Brock. 41; Sturges’ Sons v. Met. Nat. Bank, 49 Ill. 231; Melendy 
v Keen, 89 Ib. 404; Haskell v. Brown, 65 Ib. 37; Lancaster Nat. 
Bank v. Taylor, 100 Mass. 24; Bacon v. Cohen, etc., 12 S. & M. 522; 
Grand Gulf Bank v. Woods, Ib. 482; Clark v. Whitaker, 50 N. H. 
474; Haskell v. Mitchell, 53 Me. 468; Franklin v. Twogood, 18 lowa 
515; French v. Turner, 15 Ind. 59; Folger v: Chase, 18 Pick. 63; 
Whistler v. Forster, 14 C. B. 246; (108 E. C. L. 248;) Harrod v. 
fisher, 10 C. B. N.S. 196; Gzbson v. Minet, 1 H. Bl. s. p. 606; Story - 
on Notes, § 120; Story on Bills, § 201; Chitty on Bills, (12th Amer. 
from 9th Lond.) 252; 2 Parsons on Notes and Bills, 1, 17 and 18; 1 
Daniel on Neg. Inst. (3d edit.) §§ 664a, 689a, 690, 741, and 748a. 

The facts specially found do not authorize a judgment for the 
plaintiffs. 


a 


MEMBERSHIP IN PRODUCE EXCHANGE AN ASSET 
: LIABLE FOR DEBTS. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT—NEW JERSEY. 
Matter of Werder. 


Membership in the New York Produce Exchange held to be an asset of a 
bankrupt available to creditors. 

MCKENNAN, J. The bankrupt is a certificated member of the 
New York Produce Exchange, and the only question presented by 
his bill is, whether his membership in that institution is an asset, 
available to his creditors, through his assignee, or not. If it is, 
the order made by the District Court, of which the bankrupt com- 
plains, was right. I regard the question as conclusively settled by 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in Hyde v. Woods, 94 U.S. 523. 
Mr. Justice Miller, speaking for the court, there says: 

“There can be no doubt that the incorporeal right which Feun 
had to this seat when he became bankrupt was property, and the 
sum realized by the assignees from its sale was valuable property. 
Nor do we think there can be any reason to doubt that, if he 
had made no such assignment, it would have passed, subject to 
the rules of the stock board, to his assignee in bankruptcy, and 
that if there had been left in the hands of the defendants any 
balance, after paying the debts due to the members of the board, 
that balance might have been recovered by the assignee.” 

It is futile to contest the authoritativeness of this statement by 
the criticism that it was unnecessary to the decision of the question 
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before the court, and therefore was only the individual opinion of 
the judge who spoke for the court. But it was not only proper, 
but necessary, to ascertain and‘ determine the nature and character 
of the interest claimed by the plaintiff that the court might pro- 
nounce judgment upon the merits of the controversy between the 
parties. The plaintiff was the assignee of a bankrupt member of 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange. If the bankrupt’s membership 
in that institution was a mere personal privilege, and in no sense 
property, then it did not pass under the assignment, and the plain- 
tiff could not maintain any action touching it for want of title. 
But to consider the merits at all, and to determine the legal rights 
of the parties in reference thereto, it was necessary for the court 
to define the character of the subject of the controversy, and so 
to pass upon the validity of the claim of the defendants to the 
proceeds of its sale; they therefore held it to be property, which 
passed under the assignment in bankruptcy, subject to the rules of 
the exchange, which provided for the prior appropriation of the 
‘proceeds of its sale to debts due to its members; and hence that 
such appropriation was not within the scope of the provisions of 
the bankrupt law against preferences. 

Regarding the opinion, then, as authoritative, it rules this case, 
and it is therefore ordered that the bill be dismissed with costs. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS; GAMBLING.—When the magnitude of pur- 
chases of stock made by a broker is out of all proportion to the 
money advanced by the principal to pay therefor, the transaction 
is stamped with the character of a gambling enterprise, and the 
law will not enforce payment amongst thereto. [ Patterson’s Appeal. 
Penn. Sup. Ct., S. C. of Penn.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT— UNCERTAINTY AS TO RATE OF IN- 
TEREST.—An instrument reading as follows: “For value received, 
I promise to pay to Elijah Pierce or bearer, five hundred dollars 
with interest, the same as Savings banks pay.” He/d not a nego- 
tiable instrument. There is no certainty in a promise to pay in- 
terest at the rate of the dividends of Savings banks. Wahztwell v. 
Winslow, Mass, Sup. Ct. 

BANK—TITLE TO DEPOSIT OF CHECKS AND CASH—INSOLVENCY— 
COUNTERCLAIM—USAGE.—The doctrine that whenever a banking asso- 
ciation gives credit upon its books to a depositor for the amount 
of a check or negotiable paper deposited for collection, the title to 
the check or paper immediately passed to the bank, and it became 
the holder of the same for value, is not true, without qualification. 
When the deposit was made and credited in order to make good 
an overdrawn account of the customer, or where the amount thus 
credited was immediately drawn against, the bank is undoubtedly 
to hold the check, at least, until the overdraft of the account is 
made good from other sources, or the cash drawn on the strength 
of the credit has been returned. The first of these conditions ex- 
isted in Zztus v. Mechanics’ National Bank, 6 Vroom, 592. Un- 
like checks, cash deposited by customers with the bank ceases to 
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be the property of the depositor, and becomes the property of the 
bank, creating at once the relationship of debtor and creditor. The 
indorsement by the customer of a check, deposited for collection, is 
only intended to put the paper in such shape that the bank may 
collect it, and not to thereby pass the title to the bank. The prac- 
tice which has grown up among banks to credit deposits of checks 
at once to the account of the depositor, and to allow him to draw 
—— them before the collection, is a mere gratuitous privilege, 
which does not grow into a binding legal usage. In this case the 
plaintiffs seek to offset the amount of their credit on the books of a 
defunct bank, against the promissory notes received by the bank for 
discount before its failure. AHe/d, that if the bank held the notes 
at the time of its failure and was entitled to receive the amounts 
due thereon when they matured, such offset might be made; but an 
offset of this kind cannot be allowed where it appears that the notes 
were not the property of the bank at the time of its failure, but had 
been indorsed away for value. No knowledge by any of the officers 
of a bank, of its insolvency, is sufficient to avoid transactions between 
the bank and its customers, on the ground of fraud, unless the evi- 
dence clearly shows that the directors, who represent the corporation, 
. se _ knowledge. Salback v. Frelinghuysen, New Jersey, 
«oe: Coe. Ce, 
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THE COLLECTING OF COUNTRY BANK CHECKS. 


The following criticism from the cashier of a country bank points out 
very properly the root of a trouble with which banks are obliged to con- 
tend. So long, however, as in the competition for business such checks 
are taken, whether at par or subject to the proper discount, it is well 
that every facility for collecting them easily be utilized. To this end it 
seems to us that the Uhler-check plan may be found of advantage. 


To the Editor of the Banker's Magazine: 


We are this day in receipt of a circular from Uhler & Bro., account- 
ants of your city, inclosing a sample check of ‘‘ Improved form for facili- 
tating the collection of country checks.” 

This scheme, Jike all I have seen, starts from the wrong end of the 
trouble. The object is to save time and expense in the collection of 
country checks, but they all expect the country banks to establish the sys- 
tem and save the expense, while the city banks are to reap the benefit. 

The city banks should deduct sufficient exchange when the checks are 
deposited to cover the expense of collection, and then send the checks 
direct to the paying bank, and so obtain remittance directly back. 

The system this firm advocates would require each country bank to pay 
ten dollars for the privilege of informing holders of checks how they 
_ collect the same without paying that same bank a fair collection 
ee. 

Let the city banks discourage the receipt of country checks by imposing 
a charge for collection. 

Let the city merchants discourage the practice of country merchants in 
sending their checks on interior banks by receiving them only at a dis- 
count. 

Then the practice of sending only bank drafts or money orders will 
prevail, which will be safer, cheaper, and more expeditiour. sei i 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


The British Board of Trade has issued a report upon the ,rail- 
roads of the United Kingdom for 1882, which is suggestive of some 
comparisons regarding the profitableness and prospects of railroad 
investments in the two countries. The number of miles of road in 
the whole Kingdom in 1882 was 18,457, more than half of which 
distance was laid with double track, and the amount of capital in- 
vested, £ 767,898,665, or, approximately, $ 3,833,000,000; while in the 
United States there were 113,329 miles of road, mainly single track, 
at a capital of $6,895,664,359. The former, therefore, represents a 
valuation of about $200,000 and the latter about $60,000 per mile. 
The net earnings on the British roads were near $9000 a mile, 
and on the roads in this country about $2700 per mile; which, on 
the basis of the respective valuations, is about four and a-half per 
cent. in each case. Concerning the development of railroads in the two 
countries, no comparison can be made as to mileage, because the im- 
provements in Great Britain in the past ten years relate chiefly to the 
doubling and perfecting existing lines. But a fair comparison may be 
made between this kind of progress and ours by means of the in- 
crease in the capital invested. In 1872, this, in British railways, was 
£ 569,074,346. There was, therefore, an increase of about thirty-five 
per cent. in the past ten years; while in the United States the in- 
crease in capital in the same period was over I0o per cent., the 
capital in 1872 being $ 3,159,423,057. The comparative progress dur- 
ing the past year may be seen in the following statements: 


UNITED KINGDOM. 
1882. 1881. Increase in 1882. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. P. cent. 


Miles opened 18,457 18,175 , 282 , 1.6 
Of which d’ble lines 10,044 ‘ 9,873 , 171 , 1.7 
(c0oo0’s omitted. ) 
£745,523 . £22,371 
; 41 : ooKe 
Total receipts 69,377 ; 67,155 i 2,222 
Working expenses. . 36,170 Sa 34,000 , 1,270 


Net earnings £ 33,207 H 32,255 £ 952 3.0 
UNITED STATES. 
1882. 1881. Increase in 1882. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. P. cent. 
Miles opened..... ; 113,329 ‘ 101,738 ‘ 11,591 , ee 
(000’s omitted. ) 
Capital , $ 6,115,540 , $ 780,124 : 6.8 
w per mile..... 8 ; 59 ‘ I Der. 
Gross receipts , 703,342 ; 67,066 , 9.5 
Expenditure 459,075 417,581 ‘ 42,094 se 


Net earnings....... $310,683 ' $ 285,761 $ 24,922 ; 8.7 


The largest ratio of increase in both cases was in the working 
expenditure. Our increase during the past year was greater in expen- 
diture and earnings than in capital, but not so large as in the num- 
ber of miles built; showing that more miles were built at a de- 
creased cost, and more earnings were had in proportion to capital 
than in the year previous. The most interesting part of the com- 
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ison to investors is in the dividends paid upon the capital; and 
in this particular the showing, as a whole, is very favorable to the 
British roads. The following were the dividends declared in 1882: 


Rates of dividend. Am’t of capital. Rates of dividend. Am’ t of capital. 
From 2 to 3 per cent..... £4 6,954,912 .. From 6 to 7 per cent.....£ 20,780,690 
From 3 to 4 per cent..... 16,176,942 .. ‘From 7 to 8 per cent.. .. 37,748,186 
From 4 to § per cent..... 60,630,765 .. From 8 to g per cent..... 22,688,412 
From 5 to 6 per cent..... 53,297,520 


In the United States the per centage of net earnings to capital 
was 4.5 in 1882, and about five per cent. in 1872; but the divi- 
dends declared in the past ten years have averaged a very small 

r centage on the investment, being about 1.5 in 1882 and but a 
ittle over two per cent. in 1872. Nevertheless many roads declared 
dividends that showed as good an investment as in English roads. 
Much of the earnings of roads in the United States, as well as new 
capital, goes into extensions and improvements that are not ex- 
pected to yield a dividend for many years, the profitableness of build- 
ing them coming largely out of the increased valuations of other 
property. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS, 


PEARL FISHING. 

A pearl fishery of great promise has been opened up in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Among many smaller gems, the fishermen have 
discovered several large and very valuable pearls. One taken from 
the shell of a pearl oyster in December ‘last is believed to be 
the largest on record. It weighs 75 carats and was purchased by 
a jeweler for $14,000, though that sum was very far below its 
real value. Another of 47 carats has also been found. It is per- 
fect in form and finely tinted, and is valued at $5000. A third 
very beautiful pearl of 40 carats has been exhibited at La Paz, 
where a bid B $3000 for it was declined. It is thought from 
these and other examples that there are extensive deposits of 
pearl-bearing oysters, and there is a great excitement on the 
Shores of the Gulf. 

SORGHUM SUGAR, 

The practicability of the production of sorghum sugar in the 
United States, says the Boston Commercial Bulletin, as a com- 
mercial success is already demonstrated, and in three different loca- 
tions, widely separated in latitude and longitude, the industry is al- 
ready established. Rio Grande, N. J., made 350,000 pounds of sugar 
last year, and will this year double the product. At Champaign, 
Ill., there was a product of 160,000 pounds last year, which will this 
year be doubled. At Hutchinson and Sterling, Kansas, there are 
factories which have already demonstrated the practicability of the 
industry as well, and there is nothing to prevent the establishment 
of one thousand sugar plants during the next ten years, and the 
production of $25,000,000 worth of sugar. This is no visionary mat- 
ter; the product may quite likely be $50,000,000 in that time, and 
the value of machinery and capital employed fully $ 150,000,000, 
even if in that time we are not producing the entire $ 100,000,000 worth 
of sugar now imported. Further experiments are making at Wash- 
ington to further elucidate the results of former experiments, and 
new machinery and new processes are being tested. 
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SEAL SKINS. 


The Philadelphia 7zmes says that the best seal skins come from 
the Antarctic waters, principally from the Shetland Islands. New 
York receives the bulk of American skins, which are shipped to 
various ports. London is the great centre of the fur trade of the 
world. In our own country the sea-bear of the north has the 
most valuable skin. Since 1862 over 500,000 have been killed gon 
Behring island alone. In 1867 there were 27,500 sea bears killed ; 
in 1871 there was a very large decrease, only 3,614 being killed. 
There were 26,960 killed in 1876, and in 1880 the number killed 
was 48,504, a large increase. Sea-otter fur is about as expensive 
as any, and some 48,000 skins are used yearly. Over 100,000 martin or 
Russian sable skins are annually used. Only about 2000 silver 
foxes are caught every year, and about 6500 blue foxes. Other 
fox skins are used more or less. About 600 tiger skins are used 
yearly, over 11,000 wild-cat skins. and a very large trade is being 
carried on in house-cat skins; about 350,000 skunk and 42,000 
monkey skins are utilized annually. The trade in ermine skins is 
falling off, as is also the trade in chinchilla. About 3,000,000 
South American nutrias_are killed every year, and a very large 
business is carried on in muskrat skins; about 15,000 each of 
American bear and buffalo skins were used last year. There are 
also used each year about 3,000,000 lamb, 5,000,000 rabbit, 6,000,- 
ooo squirrel, and 620,000 filch skins; also 195,000 European ham- 
ster, and nearly 5,000,000 European and Asiatic hares. 


COLTON PICKING BY MACHINERY, 


It was the dream of one of the most original writers of France 
that “the earth would in time be ploughed, planted and _har- 
vested by a few well dressed young men knowing how to read, 
write and vote;” and as a most important step in fulfillment 
of this prediction comes an invention, by M{r. C. T. Mason, of 
Charleston, S. C., of a machine for picking cotton from the boll 
in the field. The experiment has succeeded to the extent that a 
bale of cotton picked by this machine was recently on exhibition 
at the Cotton Exchange in Charleston. “It is impossible,” says 
the New Orleans Prices-Current, “to anticipate the economy or 
effect of this machine until it shall have been perfected and 
tested. There will be, as in all similar cases, a dispute whether the 
machine picker, if successful, will be of advantage to the planter. 
It will be contended that the market will be ‘glutted’ by the im- 
‘mense quantity to be produced under such economical conditions. 
We have no such fears. The machine would reduce the cost of 

roduction, as the steam reaper has done in the case of wheat. 

uppose the cost of picking cotton could be reduced from one dol- 
lar to twenty-five cents per hundred; the planter would’ spend so 
much less in the production of the crop that he could bear a re- 
duction in the price without embarrassment, since it is the advance 
outlay in the production of a crop which must be reimbursed, the 
failure of which may brfng ruin to the planters. It is, moreover, 
plain that the capacity to consume cheap cotton increases in a ratio 
so much greater than the crop itself, that even if cotton were 
cultivated and harvested by machinery the world would only have 
to duplicate its shirts and chemises to make the compensation of 
ree — about the same, while his risk would be greatly re- 
uced.” 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. CHECK PAYABLE TO A B OR BEARER, 


A check is drawn payable to George H. Wilson, or dearer. Wilson in- 
dorses it, ‘‘ Pay Woodson & Co., or order,” who in turn indorse it, ‘‘ Pay 
to the order of Meyers & Son.” The check is presented through the 
Clearing House without the indorsement of Meyers & Son. The collecting 
bank claims that the check came to them in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness from Edwards & Leroy, who have indorsed it in blank, and that 
being payable to bearer the check does not require the indorsement of Mey- 
ers & Son. Will you kindly oblige us with your opinion? 

REPLY.—The law upon this point is so familiar that we wonder any 
question of the right of the collecting bank was made in this case. A 
check payable to A B, or bearer, is, in legal effect, the same as if payable 
simply to bearer, and no indorsement is necessary to pass the legal title. 
When such a check is indorsed, the holder may prove his title either as 
bearer or as indorsee at his election; but, although he may establish his 
title as indorsee, and must, as against the indorsers, if he proposes to hold 
them liable, he is not obliged so to do. He may disregard the indorse- 
ments altogether, and claim payment of the check as bearer. The law does 
not permit the negotiability of a check to be restricted in this manner. To 
do so, would be to allow the payee to alter the order given by the draw- 
er to the bank, when he drew the check, which would be contrary to first 
principles. The rule is similar in the case of a bill or note once indorsed 
in blank (and so become payable to bearer), which, though afterwards speci- 
ally indorsed, will still, as against the drawer, acceptor, maker, payee, the 
blank indorser, and all indorsers before him, be payable to bearer, though 
as against the special indorser himself, title must be made through his in- 
dorsee. 


II. RESPONSIBILITY FOR FORGED CHECK. 


A check is drawn by A on a bank in a neighboring town, payable to B, 
or bearer. B gets the money on the check at bank C. OC sends the 
check to us for credit, and we forward the check to the paying bank for 
our credit. The paying bank reports the same as paid, and to our credit. 
Two days later they discover that the signature to the check had been 
forged, and returned the check to us with that explanation. We present the 
check to C who refuses to accept it on the ground that the paying bank 
had paid the check and charged it to the maker’s account, thereby saying 
the signature is genuine and the account good. We would like to know 
whether the paying bank or C is responsible? 


REPLY.—The paying bank is responsible. We have recently had occasion to 
call attention to the rule laid down in the case of Oddie v. Natiomal City 
Bank. 45 N. Y. 735, that when a check drawn upon a bank is presented by 
the holder for deposit to his credit at the same bank, and the amount is credited 


3° 
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to the holder, the legal effect is precisely the same as though the money 
were first paid out to him, and then by him deposited in the bank. The 
act of the drawee, in reporting the check as paid and to the credit of the 
inquirer, therefore amounted to a payment of it. In the next place the 
paying bank was bound to know the signature of its depositor who drew 
the check. Levy v. Bank of the United States, 4 Dall. 234; Bank of the 
United States v, Bank of Georgia, 10 Wheat, 333; National Park Bank 
v. Ninth National Bank, 46 N. Y., 81; and having paid the check, it 
cannot recover back the amount so paid upon discovering the check to be 
a forgery. We have given above what we understand to be the correct 
rule as to the right of a bank to recover money paid on a forged check, 
but it should, perhaps, be added that this rule is not entirely uncontro- 
verted. See Morse on Banking, and Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, 
S$ 1359, 1361, 1655, et seq.; and National Bank of North America v. 
Bangs, 106 Mass. 444. Perhaps the question may be still open for dis- 
cussion in the courts of Nebraska, from which State the inquiry comes to 
us. 


III. PROTEST OF SIGHT DRAFTS FOR NON-ACCEPTANCE. 


In this State three days of grace are allowed upon all drafts. Suppose 
that this bank receives for collection a sight draft upon A drawn by B to 
order of C and sent by C to us, with instructions to protest and return 
if not paid. If this draft is presented to A upon the day of its receipt 
by us, and A refuses to accept or pay it, should this bank protest at 
once for non-acceptance and on the third day for non-payment, or hold 
until expiration of the third day of grace and protest for non-payment ? 

RrepLy.—Upon this point the law is stated by Judge Story in his work 
on Bills of Exchange, §228, as follows: ‘‘ Upon all bills payable a¢ sight, 
or at so many days after sight, or after any other event not absolutely 
fixed, or after demand, a presentment to the drawee is absolutely necessary 
in order to fix the period when the bill is to be paid. This is sufficiently 
obvious in the cases of bills payable at so many days after sight, or after 
demand, or after a certain event. The like rule prevails in the French 
law. But it is equally true in our law (although not in the French law) 
as to bills payable at sight, which are not, in fact, payable upon present- 
ment, but which have the ordinary days of grace allowed them for pay- 
ment after presentment.” He here treats bills and notes payable at sight as 
entitled to grace by the general law merchant, and such is the law of 
Texas, where the case arises. A sight draft, therefore, is, in effect, pay- 
able three days after sight, and it is obviously proper and necessary that 
what is sight should be fixed in a formal and authentic manner, so_ that 
there may be no mistake about it. Hence the reason of the rule requir- 
ing a sight draft to be presented for acceptance. This was also the law of 
England, (See Mullick vy. Radakissen, g Moore’s Privy Council Cases 65), 
until the passage of a recent statute making bills and notes payable at 
sight payable immediately without days of grace, like those payable on de- 
mand. Presentment for acceptance being necessary, a refusal to accept is 
an act of dishonor, for which it is, of course, the duty of the collecting 


bank to protest at once. 
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IV. LIABILITY FOR LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 


A writes for B the following recommend to C, in order that B may ob- 
tain a loan of money from C. C makes the loan to B, and takes a note 
of B, secured by a collateral note of D to B, said note of D to B secured 
by mortgage on real estate. Now, said collateral note of D to B, to- 
gether with mortgage to secure same, proves to be of no value, and B 
proves to be a dead beat. Query: Can A be held for the money so loaned 
by C to B? 

COPY OF RECOMMEND. 

Mr. C: Siv—This will be handed to you by Mr. B. of M., Kansas. You 
will find him a reliable gentleman in every respect, perfectly responsible, 
and any thing you can do for him will be appreciated by Mr. B. and my- 
self. Yours, 

REPLY.—We do not think that A can be held liable to make good the 
money loaned B, by reason of any contract so to do, because it is plain 
that the letter of recommendation contained no contract. If he is to be held 
liable at all, it must be on the ground of fraud. The letter contains one 
distinct statement of fact, viz., that B is ‘‘ perfectly responsible.” If this 
statement was known to be false when made, or if it was made by A, as 
of his own knowledge, when in truth he knew nothing about B’s responsi- 
bility, and C made the loan, relying upon the statement, then a fraud has 
been committed upon C, for which he has a right of action against A to 
recover the damages suffered by reason of the fraud. Whether A can be 
held liable upon this ground must depend upon facts not disclosed by the’ in- 


quiry. 


V. RESPONSIBILITY OF INDORSERS. 


A note having three indorsements was when due protested. The drawer 
and first indorser are worth nothing, are the other two equally held, or can 
it be collected off of the second indorser, and release the third? 

RepLy.—The rule of law upon this subject is as follows: When several 
persons indorse a negotiable note in succession, the legal effect is to sub- 
ject them as to each other in the order they indorse. The indorsement 
imports a several and successive, and not a joint, obligation. Each indorser 
places his name upon the instrument, knowing that he renders himself con- 
ditionally liable to every subsequent and successive indorser, and that he has 
recourse against every antecedent party for the whole amount which he may 
be liable to pay. When there are several indorsements in blank the hold- 
er may fill up the first one to himself, or he may deduce his title through 
all of them. He may also strike out any number of several indorsements, 
subject to the exception that if he strikes out any intermediate one he releases 
all who indorsed subsequently, as he deprives them of their recourse against 
him whose indorsement is stricken out. In this case, therefore, the note 
may be collected of the second indorser without calling upon the third. 


ip. ih...» 





SENTENCE OF A DEFAULTER.—Kirtland M. Fitch, defaulting cashier of 
the Warren, O., Second National Bank, on November 7, pleaded guilty of 
embezzling $80,000, and was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
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New YorkK City.—Augustus M. Scriba has been appointed National 
Bank Examiner for the City of New York. Mr. Scriba was for twelve 
years the Assistant of Bank Examiner Charles A. Meigs, recently deeeased. 


CENTRAL PARK AND PEOPLE’s SAVINGS BANKS.—The Central Park Savings 
Bank and the People’s Savings Bank, New York City, became insolvent in 
1875, and Mr. Isaac B. French was appointed receiver of both. The only 
property that Mr. French took possession of as receiver of the Central Park 
Bank was the building in which the bank did business and the lot on which 
it stands, a safe and some fixtures, and some worthless notes and checks. 
When Mr. French died, Mr. Marcus T. Hun was appointed as his successor. 
The latter prosecuted suits against the directors of the bank to recover dam- 
ages, on the ground that they had violated their duties. Through these 
suits he obtained $17,000 in cash, and had a mortgage of $11,500, 
held by one of the defendants, cancelled. The cash assets of which he 
obtained possession amounted to $19,181.45, out of which he has already 
declared, and paid almost in full, a dividend of twenty-five per cent. to the 
depositors and holders of general claims against the bank. His accounts 
have now been examined and passsed by a referee, on whose report Judge 
Donohue, holding Supreme Court Chambers, has made an order allowing him 
as fees $959.07, that is, five per cent. on the assets he has received, and 
directing him to be discharged from his trust after he has paid out certain 
counsel and referee’s fees, and distributed the remaining sum of $2,006.92 
as a final dividend, among the depositors and creditors. 

Before Receiver French died he had obtained possession of $114,140.74 
as assets of the People’s Savings Bank, and had distributed $86,791.71 
among its depositors, whose claims amounted to $200,288.57. Mr. Hun, on 
succeeding to the duties of receiver, was handed $10,452.67 by the executors 
of Mr. French, but, under the order passing the latter’s accounts, was com- 
pelled to pay out $3919.11 for fees, &c. He prosecuted suits against di- 
rectors of the bank, charging them with liabillity for its losses through the 
investment of its money in North Carolina bonds. Messrs. A. V. Stout and 
Joel W. Mason compromised the suits agatnst them by paying $10,000 and 
$6000 respectively, but the other directors fought the matter and finally won. 
Altogether Receiver Hun got possession of $23,421.37. Of this sum Judge 
Dohohue allows him five per cent. as a fee, which gives him $1171.06. After 
the payment of other fees, disbursements, &c., from the amount now in his 
hands there will remain $10,528.10, which he is directed to distribute among 
the depositors. When he has completed the distribution his bond will be 
cancelled and he will be discharged from his trust. 


~ SAVINGS BANKS IN MAINE.—An abstract from Bank Examiner Richard’s 
forthcoming report, shows that the present number of Savings banks in 
Maine is fifty-four, and the depositors number 101,822. The total deposits 
amount to $31,371,868. The undivided profits on November 1, were $860,- 
981. 


MississipP!1.—The Mississippi Valley Bank, of Vicksburg, Miss., on No- 
vember 22, made an assignment to George S. Irving. The bank has been 
established about thirteen years, and had an excellent standing. It was a 
private corporation, the principal owners being George M. Klein, the Presi- 
dent, and John A. Klein, Jr., Cashier, both men of large means, their 
real estate in Vicksburg being assessed for $ 200,000, besides which they owned 
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other real estate in Virginia, Louisiana, and Iowa. The Messrs. Klein were 
regarded aS among the wealthiest men in the city, and were estimated to 
be worth from $400,000 to $500,000. The bank had a perpetual charter, 
but was Not acting upon it, hence the real and personal property of the 
stockholders is liable for the business of the bank. The liabilities are 
estimated at nearly $1,000,000. A list of preferred creditors is published, 
whose claims aggregate nearly $400,000. 


A FEATURE IN WESTERN TRAVEL.—It is a noteworthy fact that the bulk 
of railway travel between the Atlantic and the Pacific States is chiefly en- 
joyed by certain lines, because of their superiority in equipment, time 
schedule and train service. Among the roads occupying this commanding 
position from Chicago and St. Louis to Council Bluffs, Omaha, and Kan- 
sas City, may be mentioned the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, the 
line under one management through from the two cities first named to Denver 
direct. Owning and operating a long and yet direct line to and through 
the most populous cities of the West, running trains over the solidest road- 
bed, equipped with the latest appliances for safe, speedy and comfortable 
traveling, there would seem to be no ground for surprise in the fact that 
the Grand Burlington Route is one of the most popular in the West. The 
company’s most important terminal marts in Illinois are Chicago, Peoria, 
Streator, Freeport, and Clinton; in Iowa: Burlington, Des Moines, Keokuk, 
Council Bluffs and Fontanelle; in Missouri: St. Louis and Kansas City; in 
Kansas: Atchison; in Nebraska: Omaha and Columbus; and in Colorado, 
Denver. Among the main cities otherwise than terminal, are Quincy, Rock 
Island, Mendota, and Galesburg in Illinois; Hannibal and St. Joseph in Mis- 
souri ; in Nebraska: Lincoln, Nebraska City, Hastings, and other places along 
the line, making in all tooo in number, and having a population of about 
2,500,000 souls. For comfort, speed, safety and scenery, the Burlington is an 
excellent route. : 


A New SourcE OF GOLD SuppLy.—Attention is being drawn to the 
United States of Columbia as another possible source of gold supply. The 
Panama Star and Herald remarks that the rapidity with which coin is dis- 
appearing from circulation in that Republic is resulting in a general attempt 
to induce the Government to take measures for facilitating mining enterprise 
in the Atrato Valley, where some of the richest gold fields in the world 
are known to exist, and where numberless other natural products are lying 
about, because there is nobody to collect them. 

The river which gives the valley its name receives numerous gold and 
platina-bearing tributaries, yet less metal is obtained from it now than in the 
time of the Spanish dominion, in spite of the improvements in the methods 
of extraction. Many ‘‘ prospecting” and working parties from the United 
States and Europe have, from. time to time, visited the region, but all such 
efforts have hitherto failed to lead to any practical result, partly in consequence 
of the ignorance of the promoters and leaders respecting the topography of 
the country, and partly because the visitors have been burdened too fre- 
quently with cumbersome machinery which could not be transported to the 
auriferous streams, the navigation of which is difficult and perilous. Hence 
many thousands of dollars have been expended uselessly, and the explorers , 
have abandoned the enterprises without even reaching the districts which 
promise the richest returns. 

Another drawback has been the fact that all goods to be landed require 
first to pass the Custom House at Carthagena, which is 250 miles away— 
an obstacle which is known to have caused the breaking up of at least one 
expedition. It is urged that the Government should without delay remedy this 
defect, and open a port at the mouth of the Atrato. Meanwhile, a company 
is being formed in the United States to work a concession of about 625,- 
ooo acres of land in the mountains lying between the State of Antioquia 
and the Atrato River, throughout the whole of which regions alluvial and 
quartz deposits are said to exist, as well as supplies of nearly every other 
valuable mineral. The company, we believe, propose to people the conceded 
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lands with immigrants. The opening up of the Atrato Valley by means of 
a more convenient port than Carthagena would have other advantages, as 
there are small villages on the Atrato and its tributaries which could send 
food and other supplies to the Isthmus, where there is a demand, in conse- 
quence of the considerable influx of population in connection with the canal 
works. 


CANADIAN SAVINGS BANKs.—Canada has always been favored with excel- 
lent Savings banks for the masses. In Upper Canada the people first made 
use of building societies, one for each district, such as the Gore, Home, 
Huron, &c., which allowed varying rates of interest for savings. Prior to 
confederation, Lower Canada savings were mainly deposited in two institutions, 
managed by trustees; one in Montreal, called the City and District Savings 
Bank, and the other in Quebec, called La Caisse d’Economie de Notre Dame 
de Quebec. Besides these two, which were mainly supported by the Irish 
and French Canadians, there were the Montreal and Molsons’ bank, which 
received savings at usually four per cent. interest. I do not know if there were 
any Savings banks in the maritime provinces before 1867. Then the Dominion 
Government instituted a Savings-bank branch of the Post Office Department 
of the Federal Government. Each post office in the larger towns opened a 
Savings bank, which, having the guarantee of the Dominion Government, be- 
came largely patronized in the maritime provinces, where there were no com- 
peting institutions. Upper and Lower Canada have remained faithful to their 
own local building societies and banks, though in Ontario the building soci- 
eties have become changed into loan and mortgage companies. Nova Scotia 
is the principal creditor of the Government, having more money deposited 
in the Government Savings bank than any other province in the Dominion, 
and New Brunswick comes next, with $3,500,000. The Pacific province is 
next to New Brunswick, and the Island province follows. The entire interest 
paid by the Dominion Government during the fiscal year to the depositors 
in the Savings banks reached over half a million dollars, but of course the 
greater part of this sum remained with the Government, being added to the 
principal.—Correspondent of N.Y. Commercial Bulletin. 


NoTE CIRCULATION OF THE BANK OF FRANCE.—The French Government 
is endeavoring to abolish the limit of the note circulation of the Bank of 
France. In the ‘‘ rectified’ budget of M. Tirard a distinct proposal to make 
this change is put forward. An article recently published in the Deéats sug- 
gested that the motive for the abolition was the desire of the Government 
to prepare the way for unlimited borrowings on the part of the Treasury. 
The amount beyond which the note issue must not go is at present fixed 
by law at £128,000,000. This limit has not yet been reached, but the is- 
sue has within the past few years been steadily approaching it. On October 
30, 1879, the amount of the notes outstanding was £ 87,500,000. On the 25th 
of last month it had increased to £ 119,800,000. At any moment this large 
amount of circulation may be further augmented to an important extent. 
The Minister of Finance recently informed the budget committee that the 
bank had consented a few weeks previously to discount long-dated ‘Treasury 
bills to the extent of £ 2,500,000. This sum the Treasury holds as a re- 
serve, and it has not been drawn upon. In the absence of other resources, 
however, it is clear that the bank can only meet such demands as the 
Treasury may make under this arrangement by increasing its circulation, and 
thus pushing it further towards the legal limit. Writing in the LZconomiste 
Francais, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu warmly opposes the alteration at which the 
Government is aiming. He holds that the very great expansion in the 
Bank of France note currency during the past five years has been occa- 
sioned solely by the ever-increasing wants of the Treasury, and he also ex- 
presses the belief that it is not for the purpose of serving the wants of 
the business community, but rather those of the Government, that the pro- 
posal to abolish the limit has been put forward. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 397.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ARK.... Magnolia...... 5, Gh, Tins cn eknedandate Boatman’s Sav. B’k, S¢. Louzs. 
DaKOTA Bismarck..:... Mellon Bros.......... eens Bank of America. 
w .- La Moure..... ee Continental National Bank. 
w _.. Mayville....... Bank of Mayville........ Gilman, Son & Co. 
FLA.... :ampa..... .-. Ambler, Marvin& Stockton American Exchange Nat’ Bank. 
ee Jerseyville...... J. A. Shephard & Co.... Metropolitan National Bank. 
@ ee German-Amer, Nat’l B’k. Mercantile National Bank. 
$ 100,000 Valentine Ulrich, Pr. William Oberhauser, Cas. 
Iowa... Greene........ First National Bank...... National Park Bank. 
55,000 ° A. Slimmer, Pr, C. H. Wilcox, Cas. 
Kansas. Clay Centre.... First National Bank...... Continental National Bank. 
50,000 H. H. Taylor, Pr. F. H. Head, Cas. 
© wa SORE s ceees: Central National Bank... American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
$ 100,000 P. I. Bonebrake, Pr. Edwin Knowles, Cas. 
 — Carrolliton..... Carrollton National Bank Cincinnati’ National Bank. 
$60,000 Henry M. Winslow, Pr. David N. Vance, Cas. 
RE PPE cc cee cose First National Bank..... N. B, Commonwealth, Boston. 
$ 75,000 Andrew Atwood, Pr. James R. Gray, Cas. 
MIcH... Bronson...... L. Redd @ Sonm......... Chase National Bank. 
Mo..... ae DeSoto City Bank........ Valley National Bank, St. Louis. 
(E. H. Bradbury & Co.) 
ee Windsor....... Citizens’ Bank........... National Park Bank. 
$ 11,000 Wash. Stark, Pr. Ben. R. Single, Cas. 
Mont .. Bozeman...... Gallatin Valley NatlB’k. == .... loll... 
$ 100,000 Nelson Story, #7, James E. Martin, Cas. 
NeEB.... Beatrice....... . Beatrice National Bank... ntehenks nite 
$ 50,000 Erastus E. Brown, Pr. C. N. Brown, Cas. 
® .oce SpTACUG....... First National Bank...... Chemical National Bank, 
$ 50,000 Nicholas A. Duff, Pr, Charles E. Cotton, Cas. 
Oun10... Kinsman...... Kinsman National Bank... —=———__eeueeeeeeeee 
$ 50,000 Allen Jones, fr. George W. Birrell, Cas. 
= eer National Bank of Sumter. —s_u ree eeeeeees 
$ 50,000 R. M. Wallace, Pr. Charles E. Bartlett, Cas. 
Texas.. Wichita Falls.. John G. James.......... Importers & Traders’ Nat’! B’k. 
VT..... Factory Point., Factory Point Nat’l Bank, Continental National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Robert Ames, /7 Allen L. Graves, /. P 
Wasn'N Colfax......... 8 | ee 


$ 50,000 Martin S. Burrell, Pr. John H. Bellinger, Cas. 





> ih_£. 
—_— es 


FINANCES OF MICHIGAN.—The last annual report of the Treasurer, Mr. 
Butler, for the fiscal year ending September 30, shows that there was a 
balance of $1,757,933.21 on September 30, 1882. Of this fund $585,186 61 
is held in a general fund applicable to current disbursements. The ap- 
propriations for the calendar year still undrawn amount to $477.197.27. 
During the year the bonded indebtedness of the State has been reduced by 
the payment of all the two-million loan bonds, so-called, amounting to$ 59I,- 
000, and of $1000 of the war-bounty loan bonds due in 1890. The out- 
standing unmatured bonded indebtedness of the State is now confined to the 
war-bounty loan bonds, amounting to $297,coo for the payment of which 
United States four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds, amounting to $297,000, are 
provided. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 399.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
N. Y. Ctry.—United States Nat’l B’k... Logan C. Murray, Pr.. . H. V. Newcomb. 


American Savings Bank Granville B. Smith, 77. 1oawes 
‘ - Conly.* 
- E, Perkins. * 
. Guilford Savings Bank Beverley Monroe, Pr E. R. Landon.* 
. Hartford Trust Company Henry Kellogg, Pr W. Faxon,* 
Washington Co. B’k, Nashville. T. B. Needles, Pr J. Huegely. 
. First National Bank, | Harvey Satterwhite, /y.- T. H. Parks. 
Martinsville. | A. E. Graham, Cas H. Satterwhite. 
..- Farmers and Citizens’ 
Savings Bank, Clinton. i R, C. VanKuran, Cas.... B, Gage. 

. Cloud Co. Bank, Concordia.... V. H. Branch, Cas F, J. Atwood, 
Third National Bank, W. E. Weber, Pr J. M. warmed 
Cumberland. John Schilling, dct. Cas.. 

Westminster Savings Inst E. O. Grimes, Pr 
. Merchants’ Nat’l B’k, Boston .. Franklin Havens, jr., Pr. F. Seems. 
... First National Bank,Malden... Arthur T. Tufts, Cas..... C. Merrill. 
. First National Bank, Paw Paw.. E. Smith, /”......... .-» A, Sherman, 
Hermann Savings Bank john Scherer, Pr O. Monnig. 
- Donnell, Clark & ae. Alex. Johnston, Cas J. Ross Clark. 
. Nebraska National Bank, H. W. Yates, Pr... -S. R., 8, 
Omaha, } Kent K. Hayden, ae... 
. First National Bank, Ithaca.. >. Boardman, Fy. - J B. Williams. 93 
; I), Boardman, 
.. National Bank of Malone John C. Pease, Cas G. Hawkins. 
.. First National Bank, Moravia.. Terry Everson, Pr H. H. Tuthill.* 
OHIO.... Second National Bank, ( Chas. A. Harrington, Pr. D. J. Adams, 
Warren. ) R. W. Ratliff, Cas 
OREGON First National Bank, Walter Fernald, V. P... J. H. Pechee. 
Baker City. | J. H. Parker, Cas R. J. Reeves. 
Texas.. Colorado National Bank A. Pruit, Act. Cas 
» _.. Dallas National Bank S.G. Bayne, 
‘ { J. K. Rose, Cas 
. Waco National Bank 1 R. G. Pidcocke, 4. C.. 
People’s Nat’! B’k, Brattleboro. Oscar A. Marshall, J. C. 
National Bank of Rutland.... Charles W. Murray, Cas. J.C. Pease. 
UEBEC La Bank Jacques Cartier, 
e aes Beauharnois. ( | J. A. Cooke, Agent 
M Bank of Brit. North oo T. Corsan, Mgr 


N. S.... Merch. B’k of Halifax, Pictou... A. C. DeMille, Act. Cas.. 


- J. K. Rose. 


A. Clement. 





>. th. 
ie 


CosT OF COLLECTING INTERNAL REVENUE.—The cash collected and de- 
posited by collectors of internal revenue for 1883 amounted to $137,622,- 
842, as against $138,926,779 for 1882. In New York it cost $1 to collect 
$55, and in Pennsylvania $1 to collect $25. The most expensive place to 
collect was in South Carolina, where it cost $1 -to collect $3. The aver- 
age cost for collections throughout the country was $1 for every $34 col- 
lected. 














CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 399-) 


NEw YORK Clirty....... Davis, Tileston & Co.; now Davis & Tileston. D. P. 
Morgan, Jr., retiring. 
a u Jesup, Paton & Co.; dissolved. New firm. Same style. 
” ” Marquand, Parmly & Foster; now Marquand & Parmly,. 
# " Wilson, Whitmore & Co. ; dissolved. 
CAL.... Los Gatos..... Kirkland & Conklin; now Bank of Los Gatos. Incorpo- 


rated Nov. 9. Samuel Templeton, ?r. W. W. Kirk- 


land, Cas. $50,000. 


" Stockton....... Stockton National Bank; succeeded by Stockton Bank. 

Same officers. 

CoL.... Irwin...... 200. Bank of Irwin (M. Coppinger); to be succeeded Jan. 1, 1884, 
by S. S. Metzler. 

GA..... Forsyth........ W. H. Head; succeeded by Myrick, Proctor & Co. 

ILL..... Chicago........ Corn Exchange National Bank; voluntary liquidation Nov. 
10, 1883. 

@ cccee a Felsenthal & Kozminski; to be succeeded January I, by 
Felsenthal, Gross & Miller; Mr. Kozminski retiring. 

@ scece Freeport... .... Stephenson Banking Co. (James Mitchell & Co.); closed 
Oct. 15. 

© vence ee German Banking Co.; now German-American National 
Bank. Same officers. ) 

IOWA .. Greene........ Shell Rock Valley Bank; now First National Bank. Same 
management. 


w + Odebolt......... Bank of Odebolt ; assigned. 
KANSAS. Clay Centre.... Republican Valley Bank ; succeeded by First National Bank- 


° Topeka......... Central Bank; now Central National Bank. Same officers 
and capital. 
Ky .... Carrollton. .... John Howe & Sons; succeeded by Carrollton National Bank. 
MICH... Cadillac........ Rice & Messmore ; suspended. 
w .. Petoskey....... Merchants’ Bank (Shirk Bros.); business transferred to 
Curtis, Wachtel & Co. 
© o. St. Iemees...ec. W. A. Burt; now W. A. Burt & Co. 
Miss.... Vicksburg ..... Mississippi Valley Bank ; closed and assigned Nov. 21. 
NEB.... Syracuse....... Farmers’ Bank; now First National Bank. Same officers. 
ee National Bank of Rahway; suspended. 
N. Y.... Glens Falls .... Sherman & Johnson ; expect to retire about Jan. 1, 1884. 
OHIO... Clyde.. ... »++++ Clyde Bank ; suspended. 


w .., Woodstock..... Woodstock Bank; reorganized Oct 1. George Lincoln, Pr. 
True Martin, Cas. 
Texas,, Whitney .. .... S. R. Carruth ; now S. R. Carruth & Co. 
Wyom.. Evanston...... Pioneer Bank (E. S. Whittier) ; removed to Soda Springs, 
Idaho. 


N. B.... Richibucto...... Agency Merchants’ Bank of Halifax ; closed. 


P.E.I.. Montague.... 
and Union Bank ; Pr. Edward Island ; now Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Summerside. . 





BANK SUSPENSION.—The Rahway National Bank, at Rahway, N. J., closed 
its doors on November 22, and announced to depositors that payments were 
suspended for the present. A subsequent investigation by the Bank Ex- 
aminer has directed an assessment of fifty per cent. upon the stockholders. 
They have the option of surrendering one-half of their stock. If the stock- 
holders respond promptly to this demand it is expected that the bank will 
be reorganized and resume. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from November No., page 3098.) 


Ne. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital, 
3070 German-American Nat’l Bank... Valentine Ulrich, 
Peoria, ILL, William Oberhauser. $100,000 
3071 First National Bank............. A. Slimmer, 
Greene, Iowa, C. H. Wilcox. 55,000 
3072 First National Bank............ H. H. Taylor, 
Clay Centre, KANSAS, F, H. Mead. 50,000 
3073 First National Bank............ Andrew Atwood, 
Ayer, MAss. James R. Gray. 75,000 
3074 Carrollton National Bank....... Henry M. Winslow, 
Carrollton, Ky. David N. Vance. 60,000 
3075 Gallatin Valley National Bank.. Nelson Story, 
Bozeman, MONT. James E. Martin. 100,000 
3076 First National Bank............ Martin S. Burrell, 
Colfax, WASH. TER. John H. Bellinger. 50,000 
3077. Kinsman National Bank........ Allen Jones, 
Kinsman, OHIO. George W. Birrell. 50,000 
3078 Central National Bank.......... P, I. Bonebrake, 
Topeka, KAN. Edwin Knowles. 100,000 
3080 Factory Point National Bank.... Robert Ames 
Factory Point, VT. tig a eth 50,000 
3081 Beatrice National Bank......... Erastus E. Brown, 
Beatrice, NEB. C. N. Brown. — 50,000 
3082 National Bank of Sumter....... R, M. Wallace, 
Sumter, S. C. Charles E. Bartlett. 50,000 
3083 First National Bank............ Nicholas A. Duff, , 
Syracuse, NEB. Charles E. Cotton. 50,000 





NATIONAL-BANK AND LEGAL-TENDER CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency on December 1, 1883, 
showing the amounts of NATIONAL-BANK NOTES and of LEGAL-TENDER 
NOTES, outstanding at the dates named, and the increase or decrease: 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


Amount outstanding June 20, 1874........+06 peepeadaseesexeveuenceend ese B 349, 894, 182 

" January 14, as iid eiiettiiiite: stelnendeelbaianpiinnceidaieuinatialeen 351,861,450 

- ” May 31, 1876... ccccccccccccccece séeeseseceve 00 cesece » 322,555,965 

“6 6 Oe initia: didesipipmninn inieeiannemnnnninnin 350,175,977 
Decrease during the last month........ nebennailene penteneneunedsannns 1,088, 82 

Decrease since December 1, 1882.............-e0+0- <aciiileinnsaianinaiuied 11,616,192 

LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 

Amount Outstanding June 20, 1874.....cce.cceccecees ss ccceeerscsscseeses $ 352,000,000 

" January 14, 1875... niptintaenamaienianennnne sienna 382,000,000 

‘« retired under Act of January 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878. 35,318,984 

‘¢ outstanding on and since May 31, 1878... teceseeee 346,681,016 


‘¢ on deposit with the Treasurer U. S. to redeem notes of 

insolvent and liquidating banks, and banks retiring 

circulation under Act of June 20, 1874......06..seeeee08 36,152,101 
Increase in deposit during the last month............ssseesesseoees 395.793 
Decrease in deposit since December 1, 1882..........+sescseees 2,238, 313 


JNO. JAY KNOX, Comptroller of the Currency. 
* Circulation of National gold banks not included in the above, $737,184. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of November has borne out our good opinion of it, as ex- 
pressed in our last number, and has gone out like a genuine Bull, where- 
as it came in like a gaunt and hungry Bear. The conditions which have 
caused this general commercial and financial transformation scene existed 
in October, and were pointed out at length in our last. Upon them we 
based what then seemed a_ bold prediction, namely, the general reaction 
and advance in prices, especially of the speculative staples of produce, or 
the necessities of life, which has been experienced the past month, in 
extreme contrast to the condition of things in October, which the public 
then expected would continue for the balance of 1883, at least. This sud- 
den and general change has been a glad surprise, however, to all but the 
Bears, who were badly caught, and have not yet all come to the conclusion 
that the Bear year has ended and a Bull year come in. The change had 
begun to develop during the last of October, but had not taken decided 
shape except in the stock market, where the turn was more sharp and 
sudden, and hence sooner over, than in other speculative markets, due to 
the fact that it was chiefly the result of manipulation by the great  rail- 
road managers to protect their stocks and not to any legitimate or even 
speculative demand from the public. It was simply speculative demand, to 
cover shorts only, from the professional speculators of the street, who 
were so badly caught and punished that they have not dared to Bear stocks 
since to any extent. Equally have they, as well as the public, refused to 
buy, and hence this market since the early part of the month has_ been 
more neglected and lifeless than before the Bull flurry. Yet it has re- 
mained wonderfully steady in the face of rate cutting, breaking up of 
pools, and freight and passenger wars, East and West, during the whole 
month. It acts like a held market without manipulation or even ‘* peg- 
ging,’’ but by common and tacit consent not to try to sell stocks on the 
part of the big operators, and the banks which are back of them, and 
more or less loaded with their securities, which are now unsalable, and 
must be carried till there is a market for them. This can as well be 
done by maintaining present prices as by lowering them. In fact, better, 
for a steady market will not induce selling of the few remaining stocks 
held by the public, while a lower range of prices would, without bringing 
in any corresponding demand. 

Hence the Stock market may be considered in suspense, or in hospital 
until better times shall restore confidence and enable it to walk alone. 
Yet this state of affairs does not stop the continuous issue of new bonds, for 
which there is still an occasional purchaser whom it would not do to miss. 
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But the chief use to which these are put is for collateral with banks, 
which, in absence of public demand, lend the public’s money upon securi- 
ties which the public will not buy, and therefore lets its money lie idle 
in the banks. Thus these railroad magnates and stock jobbers get all the 
money they want to carry their loads, from the public, till the public will, 
as they hope and expect, take them off their hands at an advance, when 
general prosperity shall have restored confidence and enabled the general 
business as well as the investing public to buy. 

This is the situation in Wall Street without prospect of any immediate 
or radical change for better or worse. 

The Money market continues as easy as ever, and exerts no influence on 
finance or commerce, except, perhaps, to encourage a Bull feeling and the 
current reaction in prices. Neither is there prospect of much, if any, change 
in this respect. 

Foreign exchange is equally an unimportant factor in the money situation. 
Our exports are not large, nor increasing as yet, but they are still ahead of 
our imports, and promise to run still further ahead after the New Year, 
when Europe shall have worked off her old stocks of food supplies, which 
have hitherto been so large as to depress our markets and keep our exports 
below their normal average. 

The demand for Government bonds has been fair, and prices firm in view 
of another call of $15,000,000 for redemption by the Government on February 
Ist. But there is not so much activity on the eve of the assembling of Con- 
gress, and probable action on its part, to stop the rapid contraction of our 
currency by these continued bond calls which is the only use to which the 
Treasury can now apply its surplus revenues. But upon the return of com- 
mercial and industrial activity, we are confrouted with a money stringency that 
might materially delay our business recovery. 

Outside of Wall Street the situation, as indicated above, has not only im- 
proved materially, but generally in the past month the improvement being 
apparent, of course, in the speculative markets, where such movements gen- 
erally begin by anticipating the legitimate situation, or going with it so soon 
as it shows signs of a changing tendency. Hence there is scarcely a specula- 
tive article of produce that has not advanced the past month, and most of 
them very sharply. 

The Wheat market was the first to advance as it was then the centre of 
speculation and activity. But it was so much in advance of the other produce 
markets in the reaction that it did not hold, especially as the men in the 
trade who were ‘‘ long,’ when the advance began, sold out before it had half 
spent itself and went ‘‘ short” for a downward reaction, which did not come 
until Chicago had advanced gc. from the bottom and New York 6c. On the 
last half of this advance, therefore, the whole trade, as a rule, were not only 
out of wheat, or ‘‘short,” but continued to ‘‘ short” the market until they had 
put out such enormous lines, which the investing public had absorbed, that 
both Bulls and Bears in the trade were compelled to make common cause 
against the public to get back the wheat they had sold out, or sold ‘‘short,” 
or lose from 5c. to gc. per bushel. 

This was done, and by dint of hard talking and constant ‘‘ hammering”’ 
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with small sales at less than the market, they succeeded in forcing prices 
back over half the advance, but brought out no large lines held by the 
public, who continued to buy on the decline all that was offered. This 
alarmed the temporary Bears, who were all Bulls at heart, and_ they 
stopped selling, and tried to ‘‘tire out” the public they could not ‘* shake 
out.” Meantime, their customers—the public—wanted to do something, and 
as they would not sell anything, and the trade would not let them buy 
wheat and put it up on them, they transferred the trading over into corn 
and provisions, for which the demand proved so great that the trade in these 
staples also were caught heavily short, and carried up bodily ‘‘big men,” 
packers and all, in this Bull whirlwind of public buying. Pork was lifted 
nearly four dollars per barrel from the bottom, at which the packers were 
short on the expectation of getting hogs down to 4c. in Chicago. Lard ad- 
vanced about 1%c. per pound and ribs the same, and the packers were com- 
pelled to go into the market in a body and ‘‘ cover” at the advance. The 
cash demand for the product was so great at these low prices that no stocks 
accumulated, while they were compelled to Bull the hog market and force it 
to a 5c. basis in order to keep their trade supplied. About the same 
time a thaw or warm spell in the West developed a bad condition of the 
new corn crop, especially in the frosted areas. This delayed the movement, 
caused light receipts with a good trade demand and small proportion up to 
grade, at which the short interest—which was enormous—as in everything 
else, took fright, and a regular stampede followed, until prices advanced 
nearly 10c. per bushel from the bottom in Chicago. Then oats moved up 
in sympathy, and on covering of shorts, until they advanced 3@qc. from the 
bottom. Then a panic seized the small ‘‘shorts’” in wheat, when they put 
the Chicago market up 3c. in one day, and the decline which cost them 
three weeks of hard work and ‘‘short” selling was all lost in two days, 
and prices went higher than in the early part of the month. But the big 
shorts did not cover, as they are in so deep they cannot, without a repeti- 
tion of their experience in the provision and corn markets, to the position of 
which they claim wheat is an exception, as stocks of those were light, while 
the visible supply of wheat is large. Yet we remember they reasoned the 
same way of provisions and corn, until they had paid for the flaw in their 
logic or the error in their judgment by ‘‘covering’’ at a heavy loss. Com- 
paring the situation of provisions and corn with wheat, the only difference 
is that the latter is stronger than the former, which was too strong for them 
to oppose. The visible supply of corn and provisions was small, it is true, 
but the invisible is a full average. These are usual conditions at this sea- 
son, and we would never have had such a sharp advance at the beginning 
of both crops had not both been radically too low. On the other hand, the 
visible supply of wheat is very large here and in Europe, owing to a large 
reserve carried over last year from the largest crop the world ever had, 
against light reserves, or none, during the previous five years of short crops 
in Europe. An early and dry harvest, together with straightened circum- 
stances of farmers in this and the old world, have caused an early move- 
ment of this crop. These two coming together have given us our maximum 
supply and movement in the first half of the crop year, which is now nearly 
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completed. We have, therefore, for the last half of the crop year, a lighter 
movement, from a smaller invisible supply than usual, the world over, owing 
to the above causes, which, of themselves, would place wheat in as strong 
position as corn or provisions. When, therefore, we add to these elements of 
strength the fact that this harvest of wheat is twenty-five per cent. short of 
an average crop the world over, the strong position of wheat is apparent, and 
will become more so as the visible supply begins to disappear, as it will 
after the New Year. 

Cotton has held its ground with remarkable tenacity in face of a 6,000,- 
000-bale crop indicated by the Bureau’s November report and of the dis- 
couraging reports from the English manufacturing districts and threatened de- 
Creased production. Yet in apparent contradiction to this the strength has 
come chiefly from Liverpool and from the good demand there for spot cot- 
ton at advancing prices. Statistically, cotton looks high with 1,000,000 bales 
carried over from old crop and speculation in this staple dead. Vet the 
trade here believe in a better future market, and Liverpool evidently shares 
the belief or is in want of spot cotton for actual use. 

Petroleum has advanced from the $1.10 level, at which it stood when we 
last wrote it cheap and good property, to $1.20, in spite of strong bear in- 
fluence in Wall Street, and in the trade against it, and has only receded 
four cents after considerable apparent effort to depress it. Europe has less 
stock than a year ago, 1,000,000 barrels less have been sold here for fu- 
ture delivery, while our production is steadily declining, and prices were as 
high as $1.35 last Fall on a weaker statistical position. It is therefore 
believed that this advance will hold on its merits. 

Coffee has been unsettled, but on the whole more active, with more con- 
fidence in the Bull movement. This is based on the short crop of Rio, 
which has not yet been sufficiently felt to enable the Bull clique in this mar- 
ket to push to any marked extent the advantages they are supposed to 
hold, in spite of a drop of %c. per pound near the close. _ 

Dairy products have done better on the fancy grades, only with the de- 
creased supplies of such grades usual at this season. But all other grades 
are dull and neglected under full receipts and ample stocks here and back 
in the country. 

The ocean tonnage and freight markets have ruled dull and firm on 
light supplies and exports till the close, when tonnage was more plenty and 
rates off. 

The outlook for December is, as usual, slow, and indicative of no radical 
change in the general situation. It is clearing up and settling month for the 
old year’s business and getting the decks cleared for the new year. Hence we 
cannot look for any marked activity or change in legitimate demand and 
prices, except as .affected by speculation. This may possibly produce some 
marked fluctuations in prices before the old year goes out, owing to the 
peculiar position of the professional speculators and the investing public to- 
wards each other, as described above, with the chances in favor of the 


latter and the Bull side. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns’ compare as follows: 


1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Nov. 3..+ $323,554;600 . $52,252,600 . $25,181,600 . $ 307,386,900 - $15,417,300 . $687,475 
© 10... — 321y944,900 - 54)1959900 - 25,193,300 . 310,593,700 » 18,409,500 ° 1,740,775 
17 .+- 323,620,300 . 55:926,500 . 26,502,100 + 315,021,700 . 15,447,100 - 36735175 
“ 24.+. 324,638,700 . 56,865,800 . 27,337,500 . 315,677,600 . 15,400,700 5,283,900 
Dec. 1... 325,746,700. 58,131,600 . 27,326,400 . 317,066,100 . 15,396,600 . 6,198,975 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Nov. 3. ceree » $144,833,000 ..-- $6,078,800 .... $5,471,300 -... $96,381,700 .... $ 27,027,300 
9 BBs ccc. 145,672,100 .... 6,632,300 .... 5,263,800 ..+- 98,588,600 .... - 27,146,000 
a» TTTE e+ 146,847,100 ..4+ 6,195,400 «20+ 59973)500 .--. 97:949)400 .... 27,155,100 
7 Bhseccess 146,268,700 .... 6,534,300 .... 5,864,100 +++ 97,790,800 ..+. 27,069,000 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1883. Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation 
Nov. 3......+» $77,190,690 veces $19,014,552 se++ $69,623,948 sees = $9,269,717 
© 1O...ee0es 76,676,221 wees 19,798,385 «+++ 69,902,151 toes 95245,242 
VJesssocees 76,716,576 sees 19,573,045 sees 70,594,189 wees 9,278,332 
 Bhisacewee 76,545,111 wee 19,963,869 edee 79,372,145 tees 9,279,320 


We append the closing quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


QUOTATIONS : Nov. 7. Nov. 14. Nov. 23 Nov. 30. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 113% -- 114% +> 114% ++ 114% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 121% .. 122% .. 122% .- 122% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 19% +. 80 - 79% +> 79% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 116% .. 117% -- 116% .. 118 
Lake Shore.......... ‘ 99% .. 102% .. 100% .. 101% 
Chicago & Rock Island er 122% .. 120% .. 120% 
New Jersey Central... 85 on 85 ee 84 - 83% 
Del., Lack. & West.... , ar 119 oe 118%... 118% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 1063¢ .. 106% .- 106% .- 105% 
ee 51% .. 52 és 52%... 52% 
North Western........ 125% (ts. 127% .- 125% .. 125% 
Pacific Mail.......... 38%... 42% .. 40% .. 40% 
Bele ccccccccceccsces. 29% .. 30% .. 29% .. 30% 
Discounts ..........-. 54@6 .. 5@s5%.- 5s@5% .. 5 @s% 
Call Loans............5 24@3 + 2@2%.. 2@2% .. 2 @2% 
Bills on London....... 4.82@4.84%.. 4.82 @4.85 . 4.83@4.85%.. 4.83@4.85% 
Treasury balances,coin $116,397,114.- $114,70G,116.- $161,418,766 .. 116,153,205 

Do. do cur. $6,203,339 -. §$ 6,407,826 .. $5,753,304 .-. 6,105,937 


The Secretary of the Treasury, on November 17th, issued the one hundred 
and twenty-fourth call for the redemption of three-per-cent. bonds issued under 
the Act of Congress approved July 12, 1882. The call is for $10,000,000; 
principal and interest will be paid on the first day of February, when in- 
terest will cease. The bonds embraced in this call are as follows, all num- 
bers being inclusive: $50, No. 847 to No. 887; $100, No. 5447 to No. 
6040; $500, No. 2354 to No. 2564; $1000, No. 16,451 to No. 17,401, and 
No. 22,646 to No. 22,665; $10,000, No. 24,726 to No. 25,658; total, $10,- 
000,000. The bonds described above are either bonds of the ‘‘original ’» 
issue, which have but one serial number (duplicated at each end), or ‘‘sub- 
stitute’ bonds, which may be distinguished by the double set of numbers 
(also duplicated at each end of the bond), which are marked plainly 
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‘‘ original numbers”’ and ‘“‘substitute numbers.” All of the bonds of this 
loan will be called by the original numbers only. The three months’ interest, 
due February 1, 1884, on the above-described bonds will not be paid by 
checks forwarded to the holders of the bonds, but will be paid with the 
principal to the holders at the time of presentation. 


DEATHS. 


ApAMS.—On December I, aged seventy years, ALEXANDER H. ADAMS, 
President of the Detroit Savings Bank, Mich. 

CHURCH.—On September 20, aged forty-eight years, BRADFORD C., 
CHURCH, President of Sterling National Bank, IIl. 

Con_y.—On September 27, aged fifty-eight years, JoHN CONLY, President 
of the Bank of Chico, Cal. 

CUNDIFF.—On September 19, aged twenty-two years, JAMES CUNDIFF, 
Cashier of the Reno County State Bank, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

CurTis.—On September 14, aged sixty-seven years, JOSEPH CURTIS, 
President of the Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester, New York, 

Dix.—On November 6, aged twenty-nine years, CHARLES E. Drx, 
Cashier of the Council Bluffs Savings Bank, Iowa. 

FAxON.—On September I9, aged sixty-one years, WILLIAM FAxON, Presi- 
dent of the Hartford Trust Company, Conn. 

FLETCHER.—On September 21, aged seventy-three years, GEORGE C. 
FLETCHER, President of the Farmers’ Savings Bank, of Marshall, Mo. 

McCurpy.—On November 7, aged sixty-five years, THoMAsS McCurpy, 
Cashier of the Jersey Shore Banking Company, Penn. 

PRINCE.—On November 20, aged thirty-eight years, J. D. PRINCE, of the 
firm of Prince & Whitely, of New York City. 

RussELL.—On October 30, aged seventy-five years, JOEL RuSSELL, Presi- 
dent of the Holyoke Savings Bank, Mass, 

SHEFFIELD.—On October 3, aged sixty-five years, WILLIAM SHEFFIELD, 
of the firm of Sheffield & Norton, Napoleon, Ohio. 

SILVER.—On October 6, aged seventy.two years, PETER SILVER, President 
of the Salem Savings Bank, Mass. 

STRYKER.—On September 17, aged eighty-three years, JAMES D. STRYK- 
ER, President of the Lambertville National Bank, N. J. 

TUTHILL.—On October 26, aged fifty-seven years, HecToR H. TurTHiLu, 
President of the First National Bank of Moravia, N, Y. 











